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There’s something missing 





in labor contracts 


I. should be the opening phrase in every one: 


“In the public interest, this company and 
these workers agree to the following 
wages and terms.” 


Everything that is wrong with America—high 
prices, high taxes, shortages, strikes, fear—can 


all be traced to one thing—greed. 


If government, management and workers all 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


based every decision and act on what is in the 
public interest, government would slash bureau- 
cracy and so reduce taxes, management would 
pass savings on to the public, workers would pro- 
duce more efficiently and so cut costs and prices. 


All three groups exist by sufferance of the 
public. It is only good sense and self-preservation 
for all three to be guided by what is first and 
foremost in the public interest. 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 
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Producing ALUNDUM 


the world’s most widely used abrasive 








N these unique, arc-type furnaces at the Norton electric furnace plant 
near Niagara Falls is produced ALUNDUM abrasive — fused at 3700°F 


from mineral bauxite. 


Introduced to industry by Norton in 1901 this first electric-furnace-made 
aluminum oxide abrasive revolutionized the grinding of steels because of its 


combination of hardness, sharpness and toughness. 


Subsequent Norton developments were designated as 38 ALUNDUM and 57 
ALUNDUM—and then in 1946 came the sensational 32 ALUNDUMabrasive. 


Today ALUNDUM abrasive in its various forms 
is the world’s most widely used abrasive. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 





NORTON COMPANY * WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 1S A NORTON DIVISION) 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS + GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES © REFRACTORIES * POROUS MEDIUMS * NON-SLIP FLOORS 
NORBIDE PRODUCTS - LABELING MACHINES © (BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES) 





















tchen you use Battery Industrial Trucks 


- reater efficiency in material handling means greater earning power 
in any plant. Start paring unnecessary moves for production 
hands or warehouse men and you not only reduce handling cost per 


unit, but make way for volume never before possible. 


Battery industrial trucks are the dependable, economic means of 
obtaining such efficiency. They can perform their strenuous tasks 24 
hours a day every day if required, and their power characteristics are 
outstanding: instant starting; quiet operation; no fumes; no power 
used during stops. Driven by electric motors, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts and are inherently trouble-free. 


Keeping these hard-working trucks on the job calls for EDISON 
Nickel-lron-Alkaline Batteries. Built of rugged steel, yet precise as a 
watch, they are recognized for dependability, long life and trouble-free 
operation. Specify EDISON and you specify maximum reliability— 
enduring quality. 

ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 


Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
not temperature-sensitive; can stand idle without injury. 











Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
Beitr ba STORAGE BATTERIES 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY . 
of Thomas A. b eget I 
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EK WARM MAN IV A COLD WORLO/ 
! Ly Mr Friendly 
































Once upon a time, American Mutual said, We settled claims quickly and cheerfully. 

“There is too much coldness in business . . . Pretty soon this friendly warmth 

let's sell warmness!” began to attract businessmen. 

J So we got out our thermometers and resolved to be More and more of them came in out of the cold. 
UMBER “fe just as warm and friendly after a customer signed a And today we've got more friends by far, than ever 
Magazine policy as we were before ... warmer in fact. We before at American Mutual. 





glowed with personal service like I. E. Loss Controls* If you'd like to thaw out why not draw up a chair 


... Which reduced accidents and upped profits. in front of us real soon. 





With rising prices, it’s good to know American Mutual 
ed only ft still gives you the chance to save 20° on premiums! And 
Position, I. E. Loss Control* can save you more. Ask your local 
American Mutual man to show you “The 40 Convincing 

/ IC; N U/, l/ L Cases” today. Write for your free copy of “The All- 


RAO oma 


3 ao American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for 
he F : *ahelitu ¢ the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
re o Pris! °° the first American liability insurance company Dept. B-45, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 


ee “T in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 
PaO 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ar. 13, 1% 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 

















BRAZIL CHINA EGYPT 





EIRE ITALY JAPAN 





NETHERLANDS PHILIPPINES SWITZERLAND 


You can telephone from home or office to almost 
every country around the world today. And you 
can call most of them for $12* or less. That's the 
daytime rate for three full minutes of two-way 
conversation. Rates to many places are lower at 
night and on Sunday. All calls are person-to- 
person. And they‘re easy to make. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator, “| want to make an 


overseas ca)).” 
*Plus 25% Federal Tax 





BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
BR 
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THE COVER 


Bertin C. Gamble and Phil 
Skogmo are small town boys who | 
a keen interest in small towns. 
with good reason: I’rom one 
quately stocked auto parts storc 
have in 23 years rolled a hub cap 
a retail organization covering mos 
the. western part of the U.S 
Canada. 

e Contrast—Gamble, confident and ¢ 
ing, is chairman of the board of Gam} 
Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis. Skog: 
cautious and sincere, is president. || 
make a highly effective team—Skog: 
conservative approach tempers thc 
bridled enthusiasm of Gamble. 

Gamble first met Skogmo in Arth 
N. D., in 1911. The elder Gamble \ 
cashier in the bank, Skogmo’s st 
father the railroad station agent. | 
boys played football and baseball 
the same teams, and a friendship start 
e Big Chance—They got their chai 
to go into business together in 192 
when, on borrowed money, they boug!: 
a Hudson-Essex dealer agency in | cig 
Falls, Minn. They lived frugally, ca 
drawing $100 a month, with Bert 
mother keeping house for them. | 
1922 thev branched out with a | 
agency and opened subagencies in n« 
by towns, with sales pushing over a $ 
million a vear. 

But selling cars was an uncerta 
proposition, Decides being expens! 
Their parts department, they 
learned, yielded as much profit as t! 
hard-won car sales. The result: their fi fh 
store, actually a Ford agency witho 
the cars. 

e Differences—I'he personality diff 
ences in the two partners are clearl) 
dicated even in their dress. Gamb 
now 50, goes for bold colors in his tic 
and rich colored fabrics in his sutt 
Skogmo, 54, chooses inconspicuous 1 
terials and colors. 

The teamwork they learned as 


has paid off, with Gamble’s flair for ink 


chandising blending happily with 
mo’s operational know-how—a os 
combination of team selling. 


—Complete Gamble-Skogmo stor; 


page 70; cover painting by Tran Maz 
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Business news the last few days has been the least reassuring in a year. 
Some lines are frankly expecting at least a shake-out such as came last 
spring. Many manufacturers are uneasy. Store executives are worried. 
Caution marks new ordering at all levels. 
Layoffs, more or less seasonal in character, are noted here and there. 
2 





Sharpest precautionary note comes in steel. The gray market suddenly 





‘ 


has diminished and ‘‘this week is on the ropes,” in the words of Iron Age. 

An end to the gray market would mean more orderly marketing in steel. 
It could also mean the steam is out of the boom (BW-Feb.21'48,p10). 

Certainly, purchasing agents can’t be scrambling for steel the way they 
have been in the past. Even so, this doesn’t mean that steel output is going 
into a tailspin. 

Production this week is scheduled just about to match the postwar high. 
The operating rate is 96.6%, output around 1,740,000 tons. 

Yet the break in the gray market and lower scrap prices are straws 
in the wind. If steel slackens, everything will. 





Gloom is thickest this week in the retail field. Sales by no means are 
up to the rosiest hopes, particularly in women’s wear. 


Store executives always get the fidgets when Easter is early. When pre- 
Easter weather is bad, it’s just that much tougher. 








This is the combination they have met this year. Easter falls on Mar. 28, 
a week earlier than last year. And nobody has to tell you what the shopping 
weather has been like. 

Result: New York City department store sales last week fell 3% 
below a year ago. That's in dollars; unit sales were even slower, 


Figures on retail sales the next two weeks will tell a critical story. 
Stores have to crowd into two weeks the business they did in three last year. 

Thus, unless pretty sharp percentage gains are posted, things are 
sour. Post-Easter markdowns would follow. Sales would inhibit restocking 
of shelves, particularly at going prices. 


This prospect is among the items worrying textile people (page 24). 





o 

Furniture sales at retail have been spotty for some time. This apparently 
is working back to worry manufacturers. 

January furniture sales in the New York Federal Reserve District were 
5% ahead of a year ago. However, considering prices, that would indicate 
an appreciable shrinkage in unit volume. 

And here’s an angle worth considering: Cash sales were 5% behind a 
year ago, credit up 14%. This may not be a danger signal yet, but it is one 
of the trends that could make trouble ultimately. 

Consumers don’t have the ready cash they had a year ago. 

o 

Layoffs aren’t numerous enough to be alarming. Yet they can’t help but 

color business thinking. 








Some are seasonal. Others trace in part to the weather. 


A couple even are economy measures: Kaiser-Frazer’s elimination of 
the night shift and American Radiator’s dropping a night turn in Buffalo. 


Strictly along seasonal lines was Philco’s layoff this week. 
Earlier, Budd had cut its force slightly because of a customer’s model 












BUSINESS OUTLOOK Continued 








BUSINESS WEEK change. And then there are the cuts in output of tires (BW—Mar.6'48,p82). 


Of course, all this is not net loss. News of layoffs gets into the papers; 
MARCH 13, 1948 hirings don’t. That distorts the picture somewhat. 


& , 
Leveling out of manufacturers’ total sales—or even some decline—is 
in order because so many lines are overtaking demand. 
This had something to do with the December decline in value of ship- 
ments (down 3% from November on a daily basis, although ahead of a 
year ago). 


Similarly this business of catching up with ourselves plays a part in new 
orders. These, too, declined from November to December (in durables as 


well as nondurables). 








e 
Cautious buying policies will affect inventories considerably. 

Manufacturers. added little to stocks in December. The February break 
in commodity prices deflated values in some industries moderately. 

Remember, too, that inventory accumulation was at a slackening rate 
in the last quarter of 1947. All things considered, the total value might 
recede a bit from Dec. 31 to the end of this month. 
e 

Shrinkage in export volume until Marshall Plan funds are voted is to be 
expected. Hence the January decline is of little moment. 











Commercial exports for that month were the smallest since November, 
1946. The total, $932-million, was 11% below December. 

January, in fact, fits the pattern of a long slide from the peak last 
May. The European Recovery Program promises to reverse that—although 
it probably won't result in 1948 exports up to the 1947 total. 


Imports, meanwhile, are improving. January was 14% ahead of the 
1947 average although 10% under December's unusually high figure. 

Rising imports have two beneficial effects: (1) They provide dollars for 
our customers, and (2) they ease inflationary strains here. 





he 
One basic line that’s expanding, almost unnoticed, is public construc- 
tion. This provides a big backstop for the over-all economy. 








Public construction contract awards were $112-million in the week 
ended Mar. 4, according to McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News-Record. That 
was 41% ahead of the previous week, 311% over a year ago, and the second 
highest since the end of the war. 

Federal projects in particular have been held back to aid housing. 
States and cities also have a lot of postponed work to catch up on. 

. 

Oil industry efforts to beat shortages are bearing fruit. Completion of 

wells through Feb. 14 totaled 5,120 against 4,403 in the same period last 


year, according to Oil & Gas Journal. 
@ 





Scattered shortages of gasoline still are likely next summer. Neverthe- 
less, stocks of gasoline in storage have been built up to record levels. 
Supplies on Feb. 21 were 110-million bbl. That compares with 102-mil- 
lion bbl. a year earlier. This in spite of the fact that more fuel oil than usual 
has been taken from each barrel of crude at the expense of gasoline. 
PAGE 10 Bad driving weather this winter helped conserve gasoline, of course. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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o . we & 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index {abovey. . . . . 18 1904 1889 19101622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity)..............2.ece cece cece e eee eeee 96.6 94.6 92.7 95.8 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks.............0eccececcceevecevevee F 108,700 +120,130 82,802 104,378 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $22,598 $24,305 $19,832 $17,557 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ............-.seeeeeeeeeees 5,293 5,252 5,412 4,787 3,130 
cereus avaveme, 1.000 BRI)... 2.62. 0. cece ccc ccescccsccsceccces 5,353 5,387 5,333 4,824 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............2eeeeeecceeeeeccees 2,152 +2,150 1,865 2,110 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 82 82 74 86 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ........+sseeeveveeeee wed 52 52 47 56 52 
I soo ocak oc Care ans cdedienctscdscccoccses $28,024 $28,054 $28,124 $28,335 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +5% +15% +8% ++10% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................-.----- 113 93 97 58 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).............0eeeeees 409.2 409.2 416.6 423.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). . . 269.7 272.5 282.5 279.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 373.4 370.6 379.7 343.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)... ..............--00- eee eee eee eeee $81.14 $81.14 $78.59 $69.82 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)...........c eee eeeeeeeeeecercceees $39.75 $40.00 $40.50 $38.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...............---0--eeeee ees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.054¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.).........cccccccccccccccccccccscevesvcccccece $2.53 $2.43 $2.82 $2.56 $0.99 
Cees Geena Weber Wiis PD. i isin ons Socesecvcsecsdwewssvncecesen 5.42¢ +5.47¢ 5.45¢ 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........00.ececeeeeeeeees 33.91¢ 33.27¢ 33.05¢ 34.91¢ 13.94¢ 
Wn We Oe HO, Ta i nn cca ccc mcccccccccccsceccccccccccccses $1.833 $1.855 $1.845 $1.580 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheeis, New York, Ib.)...........cccscccecsececees 19.90¢ 19.88¢ 20.65¢ 25.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................22++22+: 111.6 111.6 112.2 120.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............+-- 3.53% 3.53% 354% 3.14% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............---. 2.83% 284% 286% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). .......... 12% 13% 12% 1% 4-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................eee00: 47,296 47,559 48,226 45,002 +#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-.------ 63,494 64,057 64,879 63,687 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............... oe 14,540 14,591 14,644 11,910 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks...............------2-eeeeeeee 1,595 1,707 1,417 1,969 +#1,038 
U. S, gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 35,845 36,281 37,315 40,159 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ................2.---eeeeeee 4,210 4,166 4,212 4,001 ++4,303 
re, Ol OU RS nk. ci vacncicsabmcddiednacecccesenee 1,070 830 840 800 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .................---2--22eeeeeeee 21,851 21,707 21,175 23,804 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended March 6tb, 
+Revised. 
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More than 38,000 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


Tank Cars in Service 


Our customers want, and need, more tank cars be- 
cause of increased volume . . . expanded and newly 
acquired plants. General American has built plants... 
stepped up manufacturing facilities . . . and will keep 
on expanding to meet the growing transportation 
needs of our customers. Right now we are building 
a@s many cars as the supply of materials will permit. 
As more materials are made available, we will con- 
tinue to increase the GATX fleet so that our customers 
can have sufficient economical transportation for all 


bulk liquids. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


\OISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland Dallas ¢ Houston « Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Tulsa ¢ Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 Eost 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 









MARSHALL PLAN passage in time to 
influence Italy’s April election is now 
the target. 

Marshall and Vandenberg turned the trick 
this week, just when it looked as if ERP would stag- 
nate on Capitol Hill through most of April. 

The two had blunt words for Speaker Martin 
and other House leaders: Togliatti’s Communist 
ward-heelers are frightening Italy’s masses with 
tales that U. S. aid will be too late. 

So the House is giving up its insistence on a 
“single package” foreign-aid bill. Controversial 
China issues will be temporarily pushed aside to 
shorten ERP debate in the House. 

Thus there is again good prospect that ERP 
will be voted by early April, despite the stalling 


tactics of the revisionist bloc in the Senate. 
<7 


Except for ERP, however, Congress is flound- 
ering today. 

Truman laid out an omnibus domestic pro- 
gram for Congress. It is gathering dust in G.O.P.- 
controlled committees. Truman isn’t pushing it, 
and his party leaders on the Hill are frying other 
fish. 


But Republicans in Congress haven’t united 
on a program of their own—excluding the tax cut 
(page 19), of course. 

Ten weeks of legislating have produced a tax- 
cut bill from the House, rejection of the St. Law- 
rence waterway by the Senate. Legalization of the 
Voice of America program is the only major legisla- 
tion that has cleared both branches. 

Rent control is on a month-to-month extension 
basis. Other issues with deadlines for action—such 
as rubber controls, G.I. housing loans, RFC, and 
farm price supports—find Republicans unable to 
make up their minds. ‘ 

Even Taft's social welfare program—on which 
he promised last fall the G.O.P. would make a 
record this year—is snarled up. 


Presidential politics explains why Congress 
looks like a headless horseman. 

Each candidate has his own ideas on how the 
party should lure the voters. And each candidate 
has his own following in Congress. 

Thus Taft’s leadership of last year’s session 
is now gone; he is just another candidate with a 
platform. 

Vandenberg’s preoccupation with nurturing 
ERP has kept him out of this partisan hurly-burly 
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—so far. This fact itself is building Vandenberg 
into a political target. 

For instance, Taft is now saying: Vandenberg 
is my opposition for the Presidential nomination. 


EISENHOWER’S MAGIC NAME just won't die 
in the minds of the politicians. 

Both Democrats and Republicans still dream 
of ways to entice the General to head their ticket, 
despite his self-elimination. 

In both camps, the idea is fed by the same 
motives: (1) The polls show Gen. Ike a “sure” win- 
ner; (2) he’s a man nobody is mad at. 

For Democrats, of course, Truman’s hat-in- 
ring statement this week shattered these dreams 
The convention won’‘t throw an incumbent over- 
board, however much some of them would like to. 

But G.O.P. politicos are still free to-talk of 
Eisenhower as the man who could solve their prob- 
lem of too many contenders. 


One thing seems clear: If war appears closer 
in June, Eisenhower talk will get more serious. 

The politicians who talk of him think a war 
atmosphere would be enough to negate the Gen- 
eral’s plain words against putting a military man in 
a traditionally political job. 

Also, you can expect that if isolationist Repub- 
licans threaten to capture the party with Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower’s name will be pushed forward 


as an antidote. 
2 


MacArthur’s backers are staking their big 
hope on a showing in Wisconsin’s primary Apr. 6. 

This was largely a Stassen-Dewey contest— 
until this week. It was expected to provide a more 
decisive test for the two candidates than this week's 
cloudy New Hampshire balloting. 


WATCH IRAN—as well as |taly—for a tipoff 
on whether Russia will force a showdown with the 
U. S. now, even at the risk of war. 

Ex-Ambassador to Irun George V. Allen—just 
back in Washington from Teheran—tells the State 
Dept.: This is where Russia will make its first move 
with Russian troops, if it makes one. 

The “‘legal’’ ground for sending Red troops 
into oil-rich Iran already has been laid; a month 
ago Stalin formally charged violation of the Russo- 
lranian treaty of 1921. 


The treaty gives Russia the right to occupy 
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Iran if a third power becomes active there in a 
fashion unfriendly to the Soviets. Stalin’s Febru- 
ary note to Iran accuses the U. S. of being an 
“unfriendly” third power. 


Footnote on the war talk in Washington: 

The Russian Embassy here is reporting to the 
Kremlin that U. S. revulsion over Czechoslovakia is 
just newspaper talk, that America is so wrapped up 
in internal political dissension that it can’t unite on 
any efficient program to block Red expansion. 


Draft-board-revival stories furnish another 
sample of the growing war neurosis. 

What's happening is this: Draft boss Hershey 
is touring the nation to bring state and military 
officials up to date on what they'd be expected to 
do—in case. The meetings parallel the kind of 
thing industrial mobilization planners have been 
doing all along with business groups (BW-Mar.6’ 
48, p21). 


SCIENTISTS are lining up in defense of Dr. 
Edward U. Condon, head of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards—much as they lobbied to get atomic energy 
control into civilian hands two years ago. 

They are registering indignant feelings with 
Commerce Secretary Harriman, Condon’s boss. Gist: 

“. . Reckless smearing . . .” 

“. . . Our ability to enlist outstanding tal- 
ent in government service is at stake .. .” 

H. D. Smythe, author of the famous Smythe 
atomic report, is one of them.. Also Bradley Dewey, 
wartime rubber director; and the American Physi- 
cal Society. 

Already, Sen. Hickenlooper’s Joint Atomic 
Committee is taking a hand in the matter. It will 
look into reasons for scientists’ discontent with 
government service. 

And Rep. Thomas’ Un-American Activities 
Committee, of course, is going ahead with plans to 
embellish its insinuations against Condon in public 
hearings. This week, after some sharp words aimed 
at the committee’s tactics, the House voted $200,- 
000 to continue its activities at increased tempo. 


THE WORLD WHEAT AGREEMENT is in for a 
rough time before Congress decides whether to go 


along. 
The G.O.P. farm bloc just wasn’t prepared for it. 
The idea has been kicking around for over a decade 
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and they hadn’‘t figured it would be worked ou: 
now. So Congress has lots of questions to ask. 

In a nutshell, the agreement is a contract fixir., 
the amount of wheat the U.S., Canada, and Au: 
tralia will ship to 33 importing nations for each of 
the next five years. 

The $1.90 (Kansas City) ceiling price to be paid 
the growers looks unappetizing alongside today’s 
price of wheat. But, long-term, the pact on its 
face assures the U. S. an export market about 
double prewar, with a step-down floor price from 
$1.50 to $1.10. 


With the Marshall Plan, the ceiling price objec- 
tion becomes academic; so long as the U. S. is 
furnishing dollars to importing nations, the gov- 
ernment would simply buy wheat at domestic 
prices, charge recipients the pact price. 

What bothers the farm bloc is Argentina’s ab- 
sence. They ask: What's to prevent Argentina 
from underselling the pact price when grain stocks 


return to surplus? 
e 


LABOR CONCILIATORS in government still bet 
on peaceful third-round wage settlements this 
spring—for the most part, anyway. 

But they aren’t so sure as they were a month or 
two ago. 

Two things are bothering them: (1) manage- 
ment’s stiffening attitude against new pay hikes, 
and (2) a possibility that Communist-dominated 
unions may risk political walkouts to hurt ERP. 

But the conciliators still find more arguments 
why there won‘t be any repetition of ‘46. 

They’re convinced that the big electrical equip- 
ment, auto, and steel industries will have to give 
something. Profits are still high; so are living 
costs, despite the recent dip. 

Communists, the conciliators know, have got 
orders not to settle cheap. But with Phil Murray 
openly repudiating the Reds, Leftist leaders can’t 
be sure their rank-and-file would go along on any 
capricious venture. 

John L. Lewis, as usual, doesn’t fit any of this 
logic. 

td 
@ Harold Young, the Texas politico who has been 
with Wallace since the vice-presidency, is pulling 
out of the third party movement. Reason: He can’t 
stand the Communists. . . . 


@ The Navy’s national-defense argument gives the 
$400-million program for building three commer- 
cial-sized synthetic oil plants an odds-on chance 
of passing Congress (BW-Feb.28'48,p16). 
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OPINION of Sen. Eugene Millikin, Finance Committee chairman, 
that taxes could safely be cut by $4.8-billion a year was... 
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CONFIRMED by John W.*Hanes, former Treasury Under Secre- 
tary, who said the Treasury underestimates its future surplus 


1948 Tax-Cut Law Whipped into Shape 


Sen. Millikin, with help of testimony from such experts 
as Hanes, fashions a bill that is considered sure to go through. 


American taxpayers come up to this 
Mar. 15 with mixed emotions: There 
will be a lot of anguish; there will also 
be the happy prospect that relief is com- 
ing at last. 

On that day, when final instalments 
on 1947 income taxes must be in the 
mails, the U.S. Senate calendar will be 
cleared for debate on a bill to reduce 
individual income taxes. Republicans 
are confident—and most Democrats 
agree—that the $4.8-billion tax-cut bill 
drafted by Chairman Eugene Millikin’s 
Finance Committee is veto-proof. 
¢ Schedule—The G.O.P. plans to rush 
the measure through the Senate, per- 
haps by the end of next week, win 
quick House approval, and put it on 
the President’s desk by the end of 
March. If the wheels are as well-oiled 
as Republicans think, a new tax law— 
retroactive to Jan. 1—will be on the 
books by mid-April, regardless of a veto. 
You will feel the first pleasant effects 
in June if you file a revised estimate 
then of your 1948 taxes. 

But you'll have some headaches, too, 
if you’re an employer. Reason: The new 
taxes will mean new withholding-tax 
rates; that means your payroll depart- 


ment will have to work overtime for a 
while. You won’t know exactly what the 
new rates are until about six weeks after 
the bill becomes law; it will take the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that long 
to devise, print, and distribute the new 
schedules. 
e Objectives—The tax-law draft that 
Millikin’s committee approved is ac- 
ceptable intact to the House leadership. 
It represents a calculated effort on the 
part of the G.O.P. majority to write a 
bill that (1) will become law, despite a 
probable veto; (2) will not force the 
Treasury back into deficit financing. 
Twice last year Truman killed Re- 
publican tax bills by veto. This time 
the G.O.P. strategy was to try to nail 
down substantial Democratic support in 
the Senate—more than a dozen votes, 
to make the margin comfortable—and 
still make the tax cut big enough to 
satisfy Republican regulars. (Republi- 
cans have no fear that the House won’t 
override ‘Truman’s veto. It repassed last 
year's second bill by the required 2-to-1 
margin, and passed this year’s Knutson 
bill, 297 to 120.) 
e Provisions—What Millikin’s commit- 
tee has come up with is a watered-down 


Knutson bill: The House voted 30%, 
20%, and 10% reductions in tax rates; 
the Senate bill halves them to 15%, 
10%, and 5%. This cuts the loss of 
federal revenue by roughly $1.7-billion 
below Knutson’s $6.5-billion proposal. 
But it keeps intact the two provisions 
most likely to attract Democratic sup 
port. Those are: 

(1) Increasing personal exemptions 
from $500 to $600. This is the prin 
cipal source of relief for lower income 
groups; in fact, it removes more than 
6-million taxpayers from the rolls alto 
gether. It benefits the same group Presi 
dent Truman aimed at in his $40-tax 
credit proposal. 

(2) Granting to husbands and wives 
the privilege of splitting family income, 
thus of profiting from lower surtax 
brackets. This is the main source of 
relief for high-income groups. But more 
important, politically, it equalizes the 
position of taxpayers in common-law 
states with those in the 12 community- 
property states (BW —Dec.27'47,p22). 
This provision alone has lured a hand- 
ful of Democratic votes. 

e Effect—T ax cuts in the Senate bill fall 
somewhere between those in the pres- 
ent law and the Knutson bill. 

For example, a married couple with 
two children having a net income of 
$3,000 would pay $190 under present 
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law, $80 under the Knutson bill, $108 
under the Senate compromise version. 
If this family earned $10,000, the com- 
parison would be: $1,862 under present 
law; $1,210 under the Knutson bill; 
$1,430 under the Senate version. If the 
income were $50,000, the tax would be: 
$24,111 under present law; $15,986 
under the Knutson bill; $17,800 under 
the Senate version. 

e Warnings—In going through with a 
major tax reduction, the Republicans 
are admittedly rejecting sober warn- 
ings from the Administration, and from 
at least one segment of their own party: 

Budget Director James E. Webb tes- 
tified during the 10 days of Senate com- 
mittee hearings that the Administration 
has already increased its éstimates of 
foreign spending for next fiscal year by 
$160-million—for additional aid to 
China, Turkey, and Greece. And he 
warned that the U.S. budget will be a 
$40-billion affair for several years to 
come. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder said that 
the bill would disrupt the debt-retire- 
ment program that he and the President 
hoped to carry out—$7.5-billion in fiscal 
’48; $4.8-billion in fiscal 49. And he 
warned that if the bill is- enacted the 
Treasury will be forced back into deficit- 
financing next year. 

The Republican-controlled Joint Con- 

gressional Air Policy Committee, rec- 
ommending ,a five-year, multibillion- 
dollar air development program, said 
that air rearmament should be financed 
with high taxes, and even with federal 
borrowing if necessary. 
e Answer—In rebuttal, Millikin and the 
G.O.P. leadership say that the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation estimates budget  sur- 
pluses considerably higher than the 
Treasury does—more than ample to 
make tax cuts, fulfill military and for- 
eign-aid commitments, .and still not 
unbalance the budget. 

This position was supported at the 

Senate committee hearings by John 
W. Hanes, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. He estimated that the 
excess of revenue over expenditures in 
fiscal ’48 and fiscal 49 would total $20- 
billion—rather than $7.5-billion in ’48 
and $4.8-billion in ’49, as the Treasury 
estimates. 
e Next?—The pending bill provides all 
the tax relief the individual is going 
to get as long as federal expenditures 
remain at the current high rate. A gen- 
eral overhaul of the tax system—long 
overdue in the opinion of both the 
Treasury and the Congress—also will 
have to wait. 

However, the Treasury and the House 
Ways & Means Committee are col- 
laborating on a modest revision pro- 
gram that may be voted on this session. 
The Treasury has cited 63 necessary 
changes in the law—changes which are 
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neither controversial nor expensive, but 
which will remove minor irritations and 
inequities. 

One of the Treasury’s recommenda- 
tions is an important one to business: 
a change in the provision for carry-back 
and carry-forward of losses. The present 
law provides for two years in each direc- 
tion; the Treasury would like to make 
it a one-year carry-back and a five-year 
carry-forward. 

Chairman Knutson is using the rec- 

ommendations as a basis for current 
studies of a new bill, which may come 
from his committee by mid-spring. 
e Apathy—Even if the House passes 
such a bill, however, there are doubts 
that the Senate will give it any time. 
Millikin has said that once he gets 
through with the present bill, he wants 
to close up shop for the year (BW— 
Feb.21’48,p16). But he indicated dur- 
ing the hearings that he might be will- 
ing to change his schedule. 


Patent Verdict 


Supreme Court rules that 
agreements in two cases violate 
antitrust laws. May mean broad 
revision of patent policy. 


The Supreme Court this week took 
a big bite out of the rights and privileges 
that for 20-odd years have been part- 
and-parcel of owning a patent. 

As a result, companies on both sides 
of many a patent agreement are asking 
their lawyers: “Just where do we stand?” 

In decisions handed down Monday, 
the court: 

(1) In the U. S. Gypsum Co. case, 
unanimously outlawed the use of a 
patent as a device whereby, the govern- 
ment charged, a single patent-owner 
and his licensees could fix prices on the 
output of an entire industry; and 

(2) In the Line Material Co. case, de- 
clared that ownership of patents does 
not permit two owners to cross-license 
their patents (on dropout fuse cutouts) 
and then fx prices on articles made by 
other manufacturers through the use of 
both patents. 

e Verdict—Both these practices, the 
Supreme Court ruled, are violations of 
the antitrust laws. 

In overruling lower court decisions 
on both cases, the Supreme Court al- 
most tore down a patent landmark 
which has stood since 1926. This was 
the so-called General Electric case of 
1926. It gave a patent owner (G.E.) the 
right to fix the minimum price at which 
a licensed competitor (Westinghouse) 
could sell light bulbs made under G.E.’s 
patents. 

e Gypsum Case—In the U. S. Gypsum 
case, the Supreme Court held that two 


things were prima facie evidences 
conspiracy: 

(1) Industry-wide licensing agre 
ments which fixed minimum prices an 
terms of sale of virtually all gypsu 
board made in the U, S. ; 

(2) The price bulletins and policin 
activities by which U. S. Gypsum ke; 
licensees’ prices in line. , 
e Ruling—Said the court in the U. s 
Gypsum case: 

“Patents grant no privilege to the 
owners of organizing the use of tho 
patents to monopolize an_ industi 
through price control, through royaltic 
for the patents drawn from patent-frc 
industry products, and through the reg 
ulation of distribution. . . . 

“The General Electric case afford 
no cloak for the course of conduct 1 
vealed in the voluminous record in thi 
case. That case gives no support for « 
patentee, acting in concert with ali 
members of an industry, to issue sub 
stantially identical licenses to all mem 
bers of the industry under the terms 
of which the industry is completel; 
regimented, the production of competi 
tive unpatented products is suppressed, 
a Class of distributors is squeezed out, 
and prices on unpatented products sta 
bilized. . . . 

“Even in the absence of the specific 
abuses in this case... . it would -be 
sufficient to show that the defendants, 
constituting all former competitors in 
an entire industry, had acted in concert 
to restrain commerce in an entire indus 
try under patent licenses in order to 
organize the industry and to stabilize 
prices. That conclusion follows despite 
the assumed legality of each separate 
patent license, for it is familiar doctrine 
that lawful acts may become unlawful 
when taken in concert.” 

e Line Material Case—The Line Mate- 
rial case involved two patents—one of 
them owned by Line Material Co., the 
other by Southern States Equipment 
Corp. Both are used in making dropout 
fuse cutouts (a hinge-type fuse). The 
companies worked out a cross-licensing 
agreement. Then Line Material author- 
ized 10 other manufacturers to use both 
patents—provided that prices on the 
product be held to stated minimums. 

e More on Trial—The decisions are a 
big encouragement to the Justice Dept. 
The antitrusters hope that the end is 
not yet. For nine additional cases al- 
ready in the courts involve charges of 
price fixing under patent licenses. The 
companies in these cases are: General 
Electric (two suits), General Cable, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel, American Op- 
tical, Bausch & Lomb Optical, Catalin 
Corp. of America, General Instrument, 
and Phillips Screw. 

The antitrust chief, John F. Sonnett, 
warned that many companies might 
have to overhaul their patent license 
policies and practices. 
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AMERICANS’ PERSONAL INCOME: How it’s grown and where it goes 


Personal Spending Soars—But Savings Don’t 


Dollarwise, consumers spent more last 
year on goods and services than ever 
before. They did so, according to the 
first Dept. of Commerce estimates on 
1947 totals, despite a large tax bite. But 
the spending was accompanied by a cut 
in savings (chart, above). 

These are highlights from the figures 
on how our economy is going—the na- 
tional income and product tables (be- 
low). 

The figures show (1) that 1947 
topped 1946 records in almost every 
particular (government purchases and 
personal saving are exceptions); and 


(2) that the rate of gain was progressive 
in each quarter of 1947. Thus the gross 
national product for last year was just 
under $230-billion. For the final quar- 
ter, however, it was at an annual rate 
of $241-billion. 

And personal spending, which com- 
tributed $164-billion to gross national 
product for the year, was at a rate of 
$1724-billion as the year 1947 came to 
a close. 

Figures in the table below are in bil- 
lions of dollars. They are round figures, 
so breakdowns won’t always add up to 
the totals. 


-——Annual— 99-—————Ouarterly — 1947 — —— 
1946 1947 Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
I IT III IV 
National income by distributive shares 
ee Se $178.2 $202.6 $194.6 $199.8 $203.3 $212.3 
Compensation of employees....... 116.8 128.1 124.7 125.6 128.7 132.9 
Proprietors’ and rental income*.... 41.8 47.8 46.2 46.7 47.0 51.5 
Corporate profits and _ inventory 
valuation adjustment ......... 16.5 23.0 20.4 23.9 23.9 t 
PE. corectideivesedetss 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.8 
Gross national product or expenditure 
Gross national product............. 203.7 229.6 221.0 226.9 229.4 240.9 
Personal consumption expenditures 143.7 164.4 156.9 62.3 165.8 172.5 
Gross private domestic investment. 24.6 27.8 28.2 26.1 27.0 29.9 
Net foreign investment........... 4.8 8.7 8.3 10.4 7.8 8.2 
Government purchases of goods and 
ict PPE eT eee CELE Oe 30.7 28.7 27.6 28.2 28.7 30.3 
Disposition of personal income 
i eee 177.2 196.8 189.8 191.4 199.6 205.8 
Less: Personal tax and nontax pay- 
DN iii a eines ch ya weswvadesds 18.8 21.5 21.0 21.2 21.6 22.1 
Equals: Disposable personal income 158.4 175.3 168.8 170.1 177.9 183.7 
Less: Personal-consumption expendi- 
WOE dices eestecteevecsceeces 143.7 164.4 156.9 162.3 165.8 172.5 
Equals: Personal saving.......... 14.8 10.9 11.9 7.8 12.1 11.2 


* Includes noncorporate inventory-valuation adjustment. 

+ Data for estimating fourth-quarter corporate profits are not yet available. In order to arrive at a 
national income total for the fourth quarter and at national income and its components for the year, 
corporate profits including the inventory valuation adjustment are arbitrarily assumed to be the same in 
the fourth quarter as in the third. It is believed that the totals calculated on this basis will be 


sufficiently accurate for general purposes. 
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Cheaper Shoes? 


Leather prices are down 
and shoe prices may follow. But 
if they do, it will be thanks to 
increased competition. 


Fall shoes may be cheaper. But if they 
are, it will be mainly because of buyer 
resistance—not the drop in_ leather 
prices. 

At the ‘Tanners’ Council semiannual 
show in New York last week, leather 
prices were down 15% to 25% from 
last fall. So some New York observers 
have been talking about cuts of as much 
as $3 in higher-priced shoes, $1 for 
shoes now selling under $8. 

e The Other View—But a_ Business 
Week survey of manufacturers and othe: 
trade spokesmen in leading centers 
shows that this is a minority opinion 
Most people in the industry don’t be 
lieve retail prices can go down that far 

Cost of leather accounts for only 
about 25% of the retail price. Othe: 
costs, including labor, are still high and 
may go higher. If retail prices drop, it 
will be because growing buyer re 
sistance forces real competition in the 
shoe business. 

e Sales Down—The industry is worried 
about retail sales. Bad weather has de- 
layed the Easter buying season. So it’s 
too early yet to make accurate esti- 
mates of how sales will go this spring. 
But unit sales so far this year are under 
a year ago—some say as much as 15% 
or 20%. And unit sales even in 1947 
were apparently below the prewar per 
capita rate of 3.15 pairs a year. 

e Some Reductions—So many manufac 
turers do see a possibility that fall retail 
prices will come down. But they can’t 
see how higher-priced shoes can be te- 
duced much more than $1. Prices of 
cheaper shoes can’t be cut that much, 
although some observers feel that prices 
inthe low-price field are more out of 
line than those for the more expensive 
types. 

Some point out that the outlook is 
for a strengthening livestock market in 
relation to commodity prices generally. 
That can be a bullish factor in hide 
prices. Consequently, leather prices may 
stay higher than other commodities. 

e New Moves—Straws in the wind: 


FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. ‘reduced its quar- 
terly dividends from previous quar 
terly payments. Its reasons: “the 
uncertainties of the present price 
structure, and the possibility of in- 
ventory mark-downs from current 
levels.” 


TWO NEW ENGLAND FACTORIES have set 
up assembly belt-lines, put labor on 
an incentive piecework basis. 
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VARI-TYPER replaces linotype for Chicago 
Daily News copy. Headlines are set in... 








Printing Faces a New Era 


The typographers strike in Chicago has built a fire uncer 


the graphic arts industry. Many publishers study new methocs. 
Vast type and engraving developments promise cheaper printing. 


The International ‘Typographical Un- 
ion has unwittingly touched off a tech- 
nological revolution in the nation’s $2- 
billion graphic arts industry. And with 
the typographical labor picture still up- 
set this week, the new trends in printing 
took on greater significance than ever. 

The new methods got their big boost 
last Noy. 24 in Chicago when 1,500 
members of the I.T.U. went on strike. 
This deprived Chicago’s five daily news- 
papers of the men who set type and 
make up the page forms. 





FOTOTYPE, which consists of letters printed on individual squares of paper. Operator 
sets them in a “stick,” glues them together, and sends headline on to .. . 





MAKEUP man, who lays out copy, heads, 
and advertisements on page-size cardboard 
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sheets. These are photoengraved, made into 
stereotype plates, and put on the presses 


] 


In the emergency, the papers tur 
to substitutes that had already been 
veloped but never used on such a 
scale. The process that lies at the bot 
of the revolution is a combination 
the “justifying” typewriter (which ! 
out lines with space so they're even 
both ends) and photoengraving. Tha 
to this, the Chicago dailies have b 
coming out regularly, using little o1 
movable type for their editorial m 
rial. 

e Ferment—The Chicago - strike 
stirred up considerable activity «¢ 
where. Business machine manufactu 
ers have been figuring out ways to | 
their pet devices to use. Publishers 
flocked to Chicago to learn what the, 
could. Then they went home to expx 
ment on their own hook—mainly to px 
pare themselves against possible pri 
ters’ strikes (BW —Feb.21°48,p106). 

The movement is still gaining imp 
tus. The Chicago strike has now spread 
to the city’s job shops—that is, comme: 
cial printers. In Philadelphia another 
I.T.U. strike has tied up the job shops 
since Feb. 26 and forced a string of 
magazines to adopt the Chicago meth 
ods. And in New York the situation 
seemed to be worsening as a showdown 
between the I.T.U. and the printing 
firms drew closer. 
¢ Familiar Groove—For decades, prog 
ress in the printing industry has been 
limited mainly to improvements on 
long-established methods. Normally, 
type is set by machine or hand, ink is 
spread over the type, paper is pressed 
firmly against it. When press-runs get 
into the thousands or millions, lead cast 
ings (stereotypes) are made of each page 
for high-speed rotary presses. 

The Chicago papers are now using a 

quite different technique. News storic 
are typed in columns on justifying typ 
writers. The typed copy is pasted up on 
page-size cardboard sheets. ‘These forms 
are then photoengraved onto metal 
Stereotypes are made from the engrav- 
ings and placed on the rotary presses. 
e Forced Draft—The first results were 
rough—to put it mildly. But the me- 
chanical departments of the newspapers, 
now giant experimental laboratories, 
have produced constant refinements. 

In the words of one Chicago new 
paper executive, these efforts have “ad 
vanced the art of printing 5 or 10 years 
in a space of a few months.” There's 
little doubt that the changes now in th 
making will alter newspaper publishing 
But more importantly, they will affect 
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the vast commercial printing industry 
and every user of printing. 

e Lower Costs—The current develop- 
ments promise to reduce printing costs 
markedly. A single girl typist, working 
on a justifying typewriter, can turn out 
just about as much copy as a highly 
skilled linotype or Intertype operator. 
And the girl receives $1.25 or $1.50 an 
hour, compared with the union compos- 
itors’ wage scale of $2.36 to $3.03 before 
the strike. Makeup costs are similarly 
reduced. 

Another advantage: Equipment costs 

are much lower. A justifying typewriter, 
for example, is priced at around $700; 
automatic type-composing machines run 
$4,000 to $10,000 apiece. 
e Time Angle—The big disadvantage 
from a daily newspaper standpoint is 
the time the new process takes. Dead- 
lines for news copy are hours earlier 
than before. But the papers are licking 
this problem, too. And improvements 
in other phases of printing—including 
photoengraving itself, the present big 
time-consumer—are just around the cor- 
ner. 

Justifying typewriter. At least two of 
these machines are on the market. One, 
made by Ralph Coxhead Corp., is called 
the Vari-Typer. It has interchangeable 
type faces, with more than 600 sizes and 
styles available. 

Coxhead is about ready to market an 
improved version, developed in collab- 
oration with the Chicago Tribune. This 
model not only justifies lines, but also 
provides for a a se spacing of let- 
ters (less spaces for thin letters, more for 
wide). Result: more legible copy. 

The International Business Machines 
Corp. also makes a proportional-spac- 
ing, electric typewriter which can pro- 
duce justified copy. 

Machines still in the development 
stage include: 

(1) Commercial Contrels Corp.’s 
Justowriter, which is really two ma- 
chines. One works like a typewriter but 
punches a tape. This tape is fed into a 
second machine, which automatically 
produces justified copy. 

(2) Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp.’s Lithotype. The company claims 
its machine will produce typewritten 
copy which looks exactly like printed 
copy. 

mbossing machines, Chicago papers 
have found one way to lick the time 
element involved in photoengraving: 
For important late news events they 
punch out stories on metal addressing- 
machine plates; these plates then are 
dropped into page forms as substitutes 
for time-consuming photoengravings. 
This way, news can Be rushed into print 
as rapidly as is possible under conven- 
tional typesetting methods. 

Magnesium press plates. Dow Chem- 
ical Co. has developed a plate of mag- 
nesium alloy to replace the conven- 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S new look has perked up. Latest Vari-Typers fill out lines by 
spacing between words instead of letters. Text is easier to read, looks more like type-set page 


tional zinc photoengraving. In news- 
paper page size, it weighs only one 
pound, can be turned out faster than 
can zinc. Magnesium plates can also 
be bent directly around a rotary press 
cylinder, thus eliminating stereotyping. 

“Packaged printing plant.” William 
J. Higgins Corp. has combined the justi- 
ing typewriter, photoengraving, and 
the magnesium press plate into a single 
“package” which it is now marketing. 
Since it bypasses such steps as typeset- 
ting and stereotyping, investment in 
printing equipment is reduced sharply; 
so are over-all printing costs, it is claimed. 
Several weekly newspapers in Florida 
already are using such a system. (West- 
ern Newspaper Union has a similar 
“package.”’) 

Engraving. Fairchild Camera & In- 


strument Corp. recently demonstrated 
a new method for making engravings 
which it says is much faster than the 
conventional system. It is a direct en- 
graver, which etches a plastic plate. It 
will turn out a one-column newspaper 
engraving in less than four minutes, can 
be operated by a semiskilled worker. 
Several small newspapers around New 
York City are using the device. 

Its basic principle is the photoelectric 
cell, which scans the original picture 
on a rotating cylinder. Impulses trave) 
to a red-hot stylus which etches the 
plastic plate, revolving on a second cyl- 
inder. The stylus digs deep for light 
areas in the picture, eases up for dark 
areas. 

Teletypsetter. Newspaper executives 
look for increased use of this device. 
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7. casting machines 
by remote contro works like a 
typewriter, but woah a tape. Fed 
into a special attachment, the tape op- 
erates a linotype or Intertype machine 
automatically. And impulses from the 
tape can be sent by wire to typesetting 
machines in other cities. 

Time magazine uses the system now; 
so do some chain publishers in Illinois, 
‘Texas, and Arkansas. The system might 
be used by independent newspapers for 
market reports and other standard ma- 
terial coming from centralized sources. 
e Other Advances—Still in the experi- 
mental stage are two other novel de- 
vices: 

One is a printing press that works— 
paradoxically—without contact between 
type and paper. It is the invention of 
William Heubner, of Heubner Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York. Ink jumps across 
the gap by electronic impulse. If Heub- 
ner makes his Electronographic press 
work, he will revolutionize printing 
press design. 

Intertype Corp. has two “typeless” 
typesetters in operation, one at its 
Brooklyn plant, the other in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The Fotosetter 
produces “type” in the form of photo- 

graphic negatives (BW —Jul.19’47,p21). 

These are used to make a metal print- 

ing plate through another photographic 
process. (Heubner is also working on 
a photo-typsetter—the Phototextype.) 
e The Future—All these developments— 
and others still under wraps—forecast 
drastic changes in the years ahead. It 
could mean the decline in power of the 
International Typographical Union—or 
at least that I.T.U. will have to adjust 
its jurisdiction (which might bring it 
into conflict with other unions). 

Recently, for instance, a new gadget 

showed up that could mean plenty of 
headaches for the I.T.U. It’s an attach- 
ment for a linotype machine with a key- 
board like that of a typewriter. If it 
proves out, it might enable a girl typist 
to operate a linotype machine with only 
a little practice. 
e A Catch—But one possibility is giving 
printing executives some uneasiness: 
Simplified, cheaper processes may in- 
duce more business firms to produce 
their own printing. More advertisers 
may bypass commercial firms, prepare 
their own advertising plates to send to 
publications for reproduction. Heavy 
retail advertisers in the Chicago area, 
such as Marshall Field & Co. and Jewel 
Tea Co., are already experimenting with 
typewritten and hand-letter copy. 

On the other hand, cheaper print- 
ing methods may also divert to com- 
mercial printers many jobs now turned 
out on office duplicating machines. But 
regardless of what printers or publishers 
may do, most observers are sure that the 
photoengraved newspaper is here to 
stay. 
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COTTON textile activity up, but shift to finer fabrics cuts cotton consumption 


Textiles: 


Downturn Coming? 


Several warning signs make some in industry nervous, 
although business is still excellent. The real test of the future will 
lie in Easter retail trade—which so far is off to a bad start. 


The high-riding textile industry got 
an attack of nerves this week. It’s afraid 
that the road ahead will get bumpy. 

And many businessmen with no di- 
rect stake in the trade are watching 
closely, for they recall that textiles prac- 
tically made last spring’s shallow dip 
in general business. 

e The Picture—So far, there hasn’t been 

any real break in textile strength. Pro- 

duction is still close to the postwar 
peaks. The industry’s general price 
structure is almost as high as ever. Most 

mills are booked solid through the mid- 

dle of the year and beyond. 

But within the past two months, 
more and more warning signals have 
popped up. Individually, they don’t 
mean much. Taken all ‘together, they 
have convinced many textile men that 
a squeeze is in the making. Here are 
some of the caution signs: 

RETAIL TRADE has got off to a bad start 
on the Easter season (page 9). 

spoT PRICES of some key fabrics—nota- 
bly print cloths—have been going 
down since the beginning of the year 
(chart, page 25). 

CONTRACT PRICES are under pressure 
again by apparel makers, seeking 
lower fabric costs. 

FORWARD ORDERING—patticularly — by 
dress manufacturers—has taken a big 
drop during the past month. 

AN INDUSTRY ALLOCATION PROGRAM for 





cotton textiles is unnecessary, the 

Commerce Dept. decided last weck. 
e Consistent Picture—All of these vari- 
Ous signs and portents add up to a 
fairly consistent picture. That picture 
shows a growing price resistance, cen 
tering mainly on women’s wear and the 
materials that go into it. 

One New York converter sums up 
a fairly general opinion this way: 

“It’s going to be the spring of 1947 

all over again. Everybody will hold back 
orders and yell for lower prices. Things 
will slow down until we can all see how 
it’s going to turn out. Last year the 
mills just sat tight, and after a while 
business came back with a bang. But 
this time there’s no telling what will 
happen.” 
e@ Worst Squeeze—Cotton and rayon are 
feeling the worst squeeze at the moment 
because this is their big season. Woolen 
and worsted producers aren’t much wor- 
ried yet. Their turn will come later. 
Cloth for next fall’s suits and coats 
(women’s) won’t be coming off the 
looms until around May 1. Meanwhile, 
demand for worsted for men’s suits is 
holding up well. And high-grade wool 
ens are even doing somewhat bette: 
than last year. Low-grade woolens are 
still suffering from the slump that hit 
them over a year ago. 

In cotton and rayons, there is much 
pulling and hauling between buyer and 
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seller. But no one can tell yet jus. 
how it will come out. 

e Fine Cotton Firm—The drop in print 
cloth prices so far has been more spec- 
tacular than significant; the finer cotton 
constructions have taken nothing like 
an equal drop. In fact, some mills have 
been edging up their prices on the fine 
cottons while the market for coarser 
soods has been falling. 

* Also, a lot of the selling in the spot 
market for print cloths has come from 
second hand dealers. These are the 
brokers who speculate in cloth. Once 
their holdings are cleaned out, the pres- 
sure on the market may ease up. 

e Gray Market Gone—One byproduct 
of the price drop has been to wipe out 
the gray market in textiles. Converters 
say that the gray-market middleman has 
disappeared since the beginning of the 
year. And cloth that he sold them for, 
say, $1.15 a yard now goes for about 
80¢. But this doesn’t mean much to an 
operator who got enough through regu- 
lar channels to meet most of his needs. 

Statistically, cotton and rayon aren't 
in a bad position. Last year's produc- 
tion of cotton-plus-rayon averaged about 
75 yd. a person, aside from exports. 
That is not unusual; it has been matched 
in times of high production in the 
past. And it certainly isn’t more than 
the amount that consumers will take— 
if the price is right. 
¢ Too High?—But on the other hand, 
there’s no denying that cotton produc- 
tion has been running very high. Last 
year, for instance, production of cotton 
cloth hit 9.8-million linear yd.—up 6% 
over 1946. 

Industrial demand for cotton goods 
began to taper off early last year, and 
the textile maker switched more and 
more of his capacity from industrial 
goods to apparel fabrics. Within the 
apparel fabrics, he switched from heav- 
ier goods to the finer constructions. 
¢ Consumption vs. Spinning—T/his 
change shows up in the difference be- 
tween cotton consumption and _ spin- 
ning activity (chart, page 24). Cotton 
consumption in the last half of 1947 
was well below 1946. But the average 
number of spindle hours per week ran 
well above the previous year. 

So far, demand has held up better for 
fine cottons than for coarser construc- 
tions. But with the industry concentrat- 
ing on fine fabrics, supply could over- 
take demand in a hurry. 
¢ Demand Shifts—To make life just 
that much tougher for converters and 
cutters, demand has been jumping 
around capriciously from one item to 
another in the past few months. A small 
converter hauls a bolt of cloth off his 
shelf and explains: “You see this print. 
Ordinarily it’s good through February 
—a big selling line. But this year, in 
January, it dropped dead. Why? That’s 
the way things are going.” 
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FALLING PRICES for print cloths high- 
light the uneasiness in textiles 





Just what it means in this case no- 

body knows. But ordinarily, such quick 
switches in demand mean that goods 
have backed up somewhere—cither in 
the raw stocks of the dress manufactur- 
ers or on the racks of retailers. 
e A Happy Easter?—The thing to watch 
now is the Easter retail trade. Even the 
most bearish textile men admit that 
three weeks of good sales at retail would 
straighten everything out beautifully. 
And even the most bullish admit that 
a really bad Easter and post-Kaster 
would turn the present hesitancy into a 
genuine—though perhaps temporary— 
textile recession. 

If Easter is good, retailers will find 
themselves with their stocks low and 
their sales threatened by lack of goods. 
They will slap more orders on the dress 
manufacturers or the suppliers of yard 
goods. And the demand will shoot back 
through the various levels of the indus- 
try to the mills. In that case, you won't 
hear any more talk about lower prices— 
although some of the coarser construc- 
tions may continue to ease up quietly. 
e Or April Showers?—If Easter is bad, 
the first result will be a shower of can- 
cellations of cloth orders. So far, there 
haven’t been many cancellations. But if 
the situation goes to pieces, everyone— 
retailer, cutter, and converter—will try 
to get out from under. Textile men say 
that no order is really airtight. Dress 
manufacturers or retailers always can 
find reasons for canceling—cloth imper- 
fections for example; no batch of cloth 
is ever 100% perfect. 

After the cancellations, prices would 
come down—but not very much at first. 
If inventoriés all along the line are not 
too heavy, the adjustment might even 


be completed without much immediate 
effect on prices. If inventories should 
prove unmanageable, the kickback on 
price might be fairly rapid. 

e Exports, Too—Easter sales won't tell 
the whole story, though. Another thing 
to keep an eye on is exports. Last year, 
exports of cotton goods alone came to 
about 1.5-million sq. yd. (which com- 
pares with production of about 11-mil 
lion sq. yd.). The first of this year, ex 
ports started to drop. And this drop was 
one of the reasons for the sudden weak 
ness in spot prices. The industry thinks 
exports will pick up again later in the 
year, especially after the Marshall Plan 
gets going. 


NITROGEN-FREE HELIUM 


Development of commercial nitro 
gen-free helium, recently announced by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, should be a 
boon to arc-welding. With helium now 
being shipped 99.8% pure, welders will 
not only get more helium for their 
money; they will also not be troubled 
with contamination by nitrogen. 

After a two-year search for a way to 
get nitrogen out of helium, Bureau of 
Mines engineers at the government 
plant at Excell, Tex., developed a 
charcoal refiner which does the trick. 
In the new process, helium is passed 
through activated charcoal which has 
been reduced to about minus 300 F— 
the temperature of liquid nitrogen. At 
this temperature the charcoal absorbs 
the nitrogen in the helium. The new 
process has been incorporated into the 
Texas plant. 

Since the bureau took over the facil- 
ity from the Navy in 1925, the purity 
of helium has been raised from 92% to 
the present 99.8%. The bureau is the 
only helium producer in the U. S.— 
and thus controls the gas. 


INCORPORATION PAYS 


One advantage of the corporate form 
of organization over a partnership has 
just been demonstrated. This week 
came announcement of plans for public 
sale of 25,000 shares in J. P. Morgan 
& Co. for the estate of the late Thomas 
Lamont. The shares are worth about 
$5.75-million. 

Before incorporation of the Morgan 
bank (BW—Feb.24’40,p16) and sale of 
stock to the public two years later (BW 
—Feb.7’42,p82), quick settlement of a 
partnership share such as Lamont’s was 
a tough proposition. A slice of assets 
had to be siphoned out of the business. 
This posed the potential problem either 
of impairing bank capital or of holding 
up settlement of an estate. 

In this case, sale of 25,000 of the 
bank’s 200,000 shares was arranged al- 
most in no time—because it was a corpo- 
ration. 
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BIGGER SALES of natural gas mean more pipelines—with stress on the long ones 


Natural Gas Is on the Up 


Report on bigger reserves cheers users, 


pipelines. 


Industry plans long-distance, long-range expansion; it weighs 
means to avoid repetition of last winter's shortages. 


Demand for natural gas is on the up- 

grade. One good reason: Its cost is 
going down relative to other fuels— 
which are climbing faster. 
e Reserves Improve—Luckily, this is a 
field where there’s no sign of a declining 
raw material supply. (Shortages are in 
distribution.) Last week the growing 
tribe of industrial and home users heard 
good news: Proved U.S. reserves of 
natural gas increased over 5-trillion 
cu. ft. in 1947. The word came in a 
report on natural gas and petroleum, 
issued jointly by the American Gas 
Assn. and the American Petroleum 
Institute. They found that at the end 
of 1947, this country’s reserves of nat- 
ural gas had climbed to nearly 166- 
trillion cu. ft. 

Part of this increase represented new 
discoveries, part new pools in old fields, 
but most of it came from extension of 
existing fields—and revision of earlier 
reserve estimates. Altogether, the gross 
increase was nearly 1] trillion cu. ft. But 
production for 1947 used up more than 
5.6-trillion cu. ft. 

e Use Breakdown—Industry is the chief 
consumer of natural gas. In 1946 it 
used 78% of the natural gas sold in the 
U.S. Major industrial users: carbon- 
black plants; other chemical producers; 
iron and steel makers; petroleum refin- 
cries; portland cement plants; makers of 
stone, clay, ang glass products; paper 
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producers; the food industry; and non- 
ferrous metals producers. 

Domestic consumers took 16%, and 

commercial users 6% in 1946. But be- 
tween them they paid more than 60% 
of natural gas revenues; their rates are 
higher than those charged to industrial 
users. 
e Long Lines—A measure of the grow- 
ing market is the rise in long-distance 
piping. In 1945, out of the nearly 4- 
trillion cu. ft. of natural gas sold, 1.1- 
trillion moved across state lines. It 
came largely from the Mid-Continent 
fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, and north- 
ern Texas, and the Gulf Coast fields of 
eastern Texas and northern Louisiana. 
Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri took up nearly half of this 
interstate trafhc. 

To serve its eager market, companies 
are pushing new long-distance pipelines. 
Since the end of World War II, plans 
have been in the works to extend and 
enlarge lines from the Mid-Continent 
and Gulf Coast fields. When com- 
pleted, these will more than double 
1945’s 1.1-trillion cu. ft. of interstate 
natural gas. 

Eventually the new pipelines will 
bring natural gas to new areas and in- 
crease capacity in areas where lines 
already exist. But material shortages, 
particularly in steel pipe, will slow them 
up. The most optimistic observers in 


the industry don’t expect to catch | 
with present demand before 195 
Others say 1952. 

e 1947 Achievement—Shortage or 
the industry built nearly 4,800 miles 
pipeline in 1947. Longest one: a 1,2! 


mile line bringing West Texas gas 


southern California. Texas East 
Transmission Corp. took over the g: 
ernment-built Big Inch oil line—bri 
ing Gulf Coast gas to eastern Penns 
vania (BW —Oct.18’47,p28). 

These additions brought natural ¢ 
pipeline mileage to about 230,000 mil 
The industry would like to build abou: 
21,000 miles more; of this amount. 
about 8,400 miles have already won th 
approval of the Federal Power Com 
mission, 

e Home Heat First—Home owners « 
count for a big slice of the new deman 
which the industry is already supplying 
This makes it harder to meet peak 
load requirements, especially in colder 
regions. Home heating gets priority in 
a shortage. Many plants in northern— 
and even some southern—cities had to 
shut down during this winter’s cold 
waves, as natural gas was diverted to 
homes (BW—Feb.7’48,p23). 

e Storage—For next winter, the outlook 
is somewhat better. One way to help 
is getting increased industry attention: 
summer storage of natural gas near the 
market. Some 70 old natural-gas fields 
and oil fields are now operating or be- 
ing developed for storage of natural gas 
piped in from distant fields. Most of 
these ‘storage fields are in the “Appa 
lachian area’”—West Virginia, Pennsy! 
vania, New York, Ohio, and Kentucky 
—but there are important facilities in 
Michigan, in the Mid-Continent area, 
and in California. Maximum storage 
capacity of these projects is said to be 
about 250-billion cu. ft. 

Summer storage of natural gas to 
meet winter peaks might mean that in 
dustrial users would have to cut down 
some during the summer. But this win 
ter’s scare has put everyone in a co 
operative frame of mind. 

e Rationing—Rationing is another wa\ 
to keep distribution on an even kee! 
The question is how to handle it 
through the pipeline companies, thx 
distributors, or the state commissions’ 
This winter the New York State com 
mission clamped down hard. Ohio tried 
to, but found it didn’t have the neces 
sary laws. In some cases the pipelines 
themselves—like Equitable in Pitts 
burgh—warned their customers in ad 
vance that their supplies would be cut 
and they had better look for other fue! 
Such companies got by better than 
most. There probably will be more 
company rationing. Of course it re 
quires the state commission’s O.K. be 
cause the gas company is a utility. 

e Where Shortage Hit—Hardest hit 
areas last winter were Buffalo, James 
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MEET THE 
100,000 OWNERS 
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Tu: real ownership of Sinclair Oil Corporation 
is in the hands of small investors. More than 
100,000 of them-—41% women 
tal stock of Sinclair. The average holding is less 
than 125 shares.. 


Geographically, Sinclair ownership is spread 





hold the capi- 


around the world ... . its dividends are dis- 
tributed to shareholders in every state of the 
Union and in many foreign countries. From 
these shareholders have come the savings 
which developed the natural resources, drilled 
the wells, built the pipelines, refineries and 
service stations . . . . all putting to daily use one 


of the world’s most essential commodities. 


Thus, the worldwide scope of Sinclair's oper- 


ations is matched by an equally wide owner- 
ship in the hands of the public. 

This ownership is healthy. It represents a 
vital public interest in producing more and 
more oil to meet the country s ever growing 


needs. It is one of the reasons Sinclair is a 


“Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 
630 Fifth Avenue » New York 20, N.Y: 




















SNAPPED IN TO 


Laced tight on his cradleboard, the young chief was snug 


enough . . . but he couldn’t get around much on his own. 


Modern papooses enjoy both protection and freedom in 
play clothes equipped with sturdy snap fasteners. Quick 
and easy for young fingers, they encourage self-help 

in dressing. That, plus real laundryproof construction, 
means more freedom for Mother, too. 

These days, modern clothing fasteners are doing a snap-up 
job for the whole family. The products of United-Carr 
and its subsidiaries are increasing the saleability ot 
pajamas, underwear, dresses, sport and work clothes and 
footwear. DOT SNAPPERS KITS for home sewing are also 
helping build consumer recognition and acceptance. 
Whatever your fabric fastening problems, our design 
engineers welcome the chance to prove to you that 
“Little things make a big difference.” United-Carr 


Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





SLIDE GUCKLE 


DOT OURABLE 















SEWING KIT 















town, Eric—and other New York 
Pennsylvania industrial cities. 
probably will be the first to benefit 
anything the industry or the states ¢ 
do. 

Detroit faces a trying situation. ‘Th 
manufactured-gas plants are norm 
operated on a regular basis to ease | 
load on natural gas. This winter Det 
couldn’t get oil to operate the ma 
facturing plants. What that situation 
will be next winter is anyone’s guess 

Philadelphia has asked the FPC {or 
permission to build natural gas lines, 
but it stands little chance of gettiig 
them. Reason: It hasn’t used natural! ¢.5 
before. Areas now being served have 
a prior claim, the FPC believes. And 
Philadelphia too suffered from an oil 
shortage. It uses oil to manufacture ¢ 
The city had planned to build up its 
supply by mixing natural with man 
factured gas. 

Ohio towns, where industries wer 

shut down several times, will get their 
share of any additional gas piped out of 
the Southwest. So will Pittsburgh. 
@ New Lines—Texas Eastern is increas- 
ing its capacity by 75-million cu. ft. 
per day, through added compressors 
(BW—Feb.28’48,p36). The company 
hopes to have the new _ installations 
working by next January. Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.—which also runs 
its pipeline to the Northeast from the 
Gulf Coast—is adding new lines and 
other facilities. It hopes to increase 
capacity from the present 400-million 
cu. ft. daily to 600-million by Jan. 1. 

Some other new lines under construc 
tion: 

Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.— 
building 1,069 miles of 22-in. to 26-in. 
pipe, from the Mid-Continent field to 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Cities Service Gas Co.—a 405-mile 
line of 26-in. pipe from the Mid-Con- 
tinent field to Kansas City, Mo. 

Some other projected lines: 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. 
—1,838 miles of 26-in. line from south 
ern Texas through Louisiana, Missis 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro 
lina, along the Gulf Coast and Atlantic 
Coast to New York. Estimated cost: 
$180-million. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.— 
907 miles of 26-in. and 30-in. loop lines 
on main line, Texas to Kentucky, and 
a transmission line 358 miles to Boston. 
Estimated cost: $150-million. 

Memphis Natural Gas Co.—1,016 
miles of 26-in. line from eastern Texas 
through Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississip 
pi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. Estimated cost: $63 
million. 

Atlantic Gulf Gas Co., subsidiary of 
United Gas Corp.—1,530 miles of 26-in 
line from Mississippi through Alabama 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. 
Estimated cost: $57-million. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


-»ehelps increase production and lower metal working costs 


Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
scribes its new Electro-Cycle turret lathe as offering 
“a new approach to machining nonferrous metals’’. 
Fiberglas-base electrical insulations used in the main 
drive motor of this lathe permitted, under ideal con- 
ditions, an increase in reversal capacity of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent over that of a similar motor insu- 
lated with organic-base materials. Result—increased 
production and lower costs. 

In addition, Fiberglas Insulation helps protect this 
motor against the damaging effects of sudden thermal 
shocks, wide variations in temperatures of the wind- 
ings, metal chips and coolants. 


The unusual properties of electrical insulations 
having this inorganic base solve many problems con- 
fronting manufacturers and users of motors that are 
called upon to operate under conditions involving 
high temperatures, corrosive acids and vapors, over- 
load—common causes of insulation breakdown. 

Even where electrical equipment is not required to 
perform under adverse conditions, it’s good insurance 
to have the added protection of Fiberglas Electrical 
Insulating Materials. For complete information 
write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 
803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fibergias Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





Electrical insulations of Fiberglas 


OWENS-CORNING 








are available in the form of Yarn, 
Cord, Tape, Braided Sleeving, 
Cloth, Laminates, V arnished Cloth, 
Saturated Sleeving and Varnished 
Tubing, Mica Combinations, Wire q 


and Cable Insulations. 





IBERGLAS 


ne 09G Us Pat Ore 





ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 





*FIBERGLAS Is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 








what's America’s |... 


fastest growing 


industry ? 


The answer is, of course, the plastics 
industry ...30 million Ibs. in 1925, ap- 
proximately 1200 million Ibs. in 1947! 

Multiplying ten times in ten years 

. almost doubling since the war! 
Such growth just didn’t happen. It 
came out of good, sound reasons, 
worth your looking into . . . espe- 


ped 


cially if you're not now putting — 908 
plastics to full use. 

for plastics’ astounding 
One reason for { nding oo 


popularity rise is the greater under- 
standing of these materials by all 
concerned. 800 
Then there’s continued plastics re- 
search, the development of new, 
valuable properties, making pos- 
sible countless new applications. 
And finally, that other vital rea- ” 
00 
son: Plastics prices generally 


down—competitive materials up 
(pre-war polystyrene was about 


75¢ per lb., the improved, com- 
parable grade today is 25¢). 
If you think you might be miss- 
ing something in plastics . . . 

use the handy coupon below; 

start information coming to 

you promptly. 
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oe Clamour packaging 

*” at bargain prices 

Since last you looked into transparent pack- 
aging there may have been some changes .. . 
important to you. For example, new fabricat- 
ing machinery has cut the costs of using Vue- 
pak*, Monsanto’s famed transparent, rigid 
packaging material. 

See your box supplier today about accelerat- 
ing your sales with Vuepak . . . or write direct 
to Monsanto on the coupon below. 





How large a piece 
can you mold in plastic? 


The answer changes as material makers, 
molders and equipment makers improve their 
techniques. For example ... in terms of 
weight, one method of figuring size . . . 25 ozs. 
was the limit a few years ago. But today 
there's a Resinox* speaker housing weighing 
10 Ibs., 14 ozs. There are 9 inch cam wheels 
of Resinox for textile machinery weighing 
3 lbs. Also two-piece radio-phonograph com- 
bination Resinox cabinets of over 13 Ibs. 

So don’t rule out plastics on any size job 
because of information you had a few years 
ago. If you’d like a specific answer to your 
size problem . . . or any plastics problem... 


write to Monsanto experts on the coupon 
below. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS > PLASTICS 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ! 
\ Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
1 Please send me information on General (12 basic Monsanto Plastics) ............ Lustron 
} Lustrex Resimene Vuepak............Resinox. 
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War on Rats 

National campaign begins 
to cut down the 140-million 
pests that destroy 200-million 
bu. of grain each year. 


One cold war turned red hot 
week: a nationwide war on rats. Its 
is to cut drastically the U.S. rat px 
lation which, city and town, is 
mated as matching the country’s hun 
population. Each year the rats eat 
spoil 200-million bu. of grain, dest 
an unknown amount of foodstuff 
homes, warchouses, piers, farms, etc 
e The Army—lT'his week the Nati 
Urban Rat Control Campaign had 
battle well under way. A “Nationa 
Committee on Rat Control” has been 
organized with Hamilton M. Warren, 
vice-president of National Carbon ( 
as president. Vice-president is Williai 
B. Taylor of the William Esty advei 
tising agency. 

Cooperating is the National Pest 
Control Council, the trade association 
of the manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides, rodenticides, and other ec 
nomic poisons. 
¢ Publicity—Posters and pamphlets 
have been printed, letters have gone out 
to mayors of every city of over 10,000, 
asking them to tie in with the drive 
Demonstration cities have been named 
—26 all told. 

Chambers of Commerce, civic clubs, 
Boy Scouts, churches and schools—al 
are being asked to join the crusade 
e The Origin—lhe campaign appeals 
strongly to the farmer. A_ bushel 
wheat or corn spoiled by rats represents 
a lot of money right out of his pocket 

the Dept. ‘of Agriculture tied in 

Extension Service, and its 2,000 count) 
agents. ‘he Dept. of Interior contrib 
uted technica) experts. 
e Earlier ‘larget—'lhe last time a simila 
drive was undertaken was back in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps days. But 
only half a dozen southern states wer 
involved. 

Lhe w capons for the new war will be 
mechanized, biological, and chemical 
Drug stores, hardware stores, and other 
retail outlets will be primed with 
traps; (2) poisons made with red som . 
long used in rat poisons; and (3) ANT 
(real name: alpha napthyl, thiourea), 
new chemical rat poison made by E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Yet when the March-April campaign 
is Over, the rat killers and the poison 
manufacturers know that their jobs 
won't end. A well-run drive can kill off 
half the rats but no one since the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin has ever succeeded in 
getting rid of all the rats. The pests are 





adaptable, tough, and _ prolific. 
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(to be continued) 








OS Worid’s First “Merchandiser”, pioneered by 


Neu York Central in 1934, used express cars to spee 





package freight. 


TODAY’S PACEMAKER— 
a smooth-riding Dieseliner with 
special high-speed freight cars, 
saving a day at night between 
New York and Midwest. 





opayY’s Pacemaker is true to its name. It’s That’s the “continued story” of Central’s fast 
: wool a new fast pace for merchandise merchandise pioneering. It’s your success story, 
between New York, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, too. For it means you'll need fewer main dis- 
Rochester, Buffalo and key Midwest centers. And tribution points to cover the New York Central 
it’s setting the pace, too, for more such services. area... world’s richest’ market for vour goods! 


Yes, the streamlined diesel locomotive that 
speeds the Pacemaker overnight between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic is just one unit 
in Central’s new multi-million dollar motive 
power fleet. 

And the red-and-grey Pacemaker freight cars More Modern 


. 
Merchandisers 
coming to serve other New York 
pattern of more to come! Central shippers and communities. 


.with high-speed trucks, stabilized springs, 
and rubber-cushioned couplers... are only the 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about today’s fast freight service, ask 
any New York Central freight representative or local freight agent. 





































MOTOROLA 


PRESTONE 
MENNEN 


CAT'S PAW 


Some of the Many 
Big Names Who 
Advertise in The 


POPULAR FICTION GROUP 


Many farsighted manufacturers get 
more for their advertising dollar by 
selling the 12,750,000 readers of The 
POPULAR FICTION GROUP —a mar- 
ket which is reached only by this 
group’s 25 magazines. 

They know that their sales mes- 
sages stand out, get read, bring re- 
sults in these preterred pulp fiction 
magazines ... because every « uarter 
page ad or better appears alone on 
an editorial spread . . . because The 
POPULAR FICTION GROUP audience 
demands 100% fiction, reads from 
cover to cover. 


The cost of reaching this prosper- 
ous, unexploited market? You can 
beam full page ads to this market 
every montn for only $28,800 a year 

. one-half to one-third the cost of 
comparable campaigns in other lead- 
ing mass circulation magazines ... 
only $1.20 per 1000 readers per page 
for each M guaranteed circulation. 


Write today for our market study, 
based on 12,600 personal interviews. 
It shows why The POPULAR FiCTION 
GroupP offers greater coverage... 
of a more profitable market ...ata 
lower cost. 













FICTION GROUP 


205 E. 42nd St., 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 

















POPULAR 


New York City 
Chicago 


Blair & Co., 


It was no jolt to the 70,000 owners 
of Blair Holdings Corp. to learn at their 
annual meeting in New York this week 
that they are now in the sugar business. 
They've grown inured to change since 
1945. For that was when Virgil D. 
Dardi of San Francisco got control of 
what was then the investment banking 
house of Blair & Co., Inc. 

Dardi’s policy is diversification. To 

support that policy, he needs only to 
point to his 1947 annual report. It 
shows a net loss of $661,000 for the 
securities division of Blair. But profits 
in Blair’s other interests offset the loss. 
(hese interests include a grocery chain 
and a soft drink bottling works in Cali- 
fornia, a ship repair yard in New York, 
a corn popping plant, a popcorn vending 
machine plant, ad a kitchenware plant 
in ‘Texas. 
e Cracking an Empire—This week Blair 
bought a chunk of the Spreckels sugar 
empire. Until now, this has been a 
closed corporation, held tightly by heirs 
of the Spreckels who founded it during 
the Civil War. ‘The size and cost of 
the purchase was not disclosed. But 
if Virgil Dardi’s business philosophy is 
any criterion, it’s a good bet that the 
Spreckels management will take its cues 
from Blair. Dardi, a disciple of A. P. 
Giannini, has no interest in a company 
he can’t control. 

Until the Spreckels deal, there was 
no discernible pattern to Blair's acquisi- 
tions of operating properties. ‘They all 
looked like good income eamers that 














LUCKY STORES is only one part of Blair & Co.'s diversified empire 


From Groceries to Sugar 


investment banking house, has diversified 


into shipyards, popcorn, Pepsi-Cola—and now the Spreckels sugar 
empire. Behind it is Virgil Dardi, biggest stockholder since 1945. 


would respond readily to new capita 
and cushion the blow of bad years in 
securities trading. 

e Cozy Companion—In that sense, the 
J. D. & A. B. Spreckels Co. looked good 
too. But it also looked like a cozy com- 
panion in the Blair bedstead for the 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles, 
which consumes vast quantities of can 
sugar. 

Ihe parent Spreckels company owns 

the Western Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
which produces about one-fourth of the 
cane sugar refined on the Pacific Coast 
Also, it shares equally with the giant 
American Sugar Refining Co. the own 
ership of Spreckels Sugar Co., which has 
three large beet sugar factories in Call 
fornia. ‘he top company also has canc 
plantations and allied interests in_ the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
e Dardi’s Doings—Acquisition and ex 
pansion of the other Blair properties ar 
a projection of the restless business carec 
of Virgil David Dardi, son of a Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) banker. A. P. Gian 
nini’s Bank of Italy took over the senioi 
Dardi’s Banca Populari Fugazi at Santa 
Barbara in 1926. At the same time 
A. P. also took over young Dardi and 
installed him in the Bank of Italv, Sat 
Francisco, to train him for foreign ser\ 
ice. 

In 1928, Giannini organized ‘Trans 
america Corp. to consolidate his east 
erm and western banking properties 
Early in 1929 he retired under an ar 
rangement by which Transamerica got 
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The Quick, Clean Hauserman Way 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive at your building 
in convenient “packaged” units, ready to install. They are 
pre-engineered to your exact requirements. They are 
quickly, easily, erected. And just as quickly, easily disassem- 
bled and moved. All insulation, wiring raceways and 
accessories are built in. 


There are more Hauserman Movable Steel Walls used in 
offices, plants, laboratories, hospitals, schools and institutions 
than all other types of movable walls combined. A note to 
us on your business letterhead will 
bring our new 66-page Catalog 48, 
completely describing our services. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

6830 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
See Phone Book 





—and let's install Hauserman Movable Steel Walls 
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to save valuable executive time, 
money and dispositions 


Crash! ... bang! ... boom! Crunch ... sneeze... slap. Frayed tempers 
. cuss words ... executive time and decisions gone haywire. 


It’s partition-moving time again. Tile and plaster walls being 
completely demolished. Total loss. No salvage value. Hundreds and 
thousands of dollars worth of time and material hauled to the dump 


Stop this tremendous waste in your building! Stop the loss of pro- 
ductive time by every employee. Stop the costly damage by dust and 
grit, to business machines, office furniture and furnishings. Install 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls for long-time convenience and 
economy. They’re strong, rigid, comparatively light in weight. Above 
all, they are easily moved across the room or across the continent 
without waste or disruption of routine, whenever changing conditions 
demand new partition requirements. 

Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are made in a wide range of types, 
to exactly suit every need in commercial and industrial structures. 


It will pay you to investigate the many exclusive long-term advantages 
and economies in Hauserman Partition and Wainscot, for new build- 
ings or old. If you have a current “partition problem,” we should be 
able to solve it for you. Write for catalog. 


Since 1917... Leaders in 


Movable Steel Weds 


Prompt Delivery 
























































If you could crawl into 
your car’s cooling system 


Just get in there and look around 
and you’ll think you’re inside a 
miniature sewer. 


The whole place is fouled with 
crusty, clingy rust, oil, old anti- 
freeze, hard-water scale and 
other filth. 


Dery car heeds 
in a Eptind 


7 Kewne 


As warmer weather comes, this 
chop-suey can clog the circula- 
tion of water and cause your 
motor to OVERHEAT. This will 
result in (1) puny performance, 
(2) excessive gas consumption, 
(3) possible paralyzing repair 
bills. 


I’ve found the wise thing to do 


each spring is to go to a NOR’ WAY 
service man and get this— 


3-STEP TREATMENT 


1. First thing, your service man will 
give your cooling system a spring 
purge with Nor’way* CLEANER 
or QUICK FLUSH, to give the 
bum’s rush to rust, scale, oil, grease 
and other mire. 


Then he’ll use Nor’way STOP 
LEAK to sure-seal any leaks. 


3. Next comes Nor’wayANTI-RUST 
to prevent summer corrosion and 
clogging of the tiny passages of 
your radiator. 


2 


Ask for this great spring cooling system 
treatment by name: NOR’WAY. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Now it has 
a new lease 
74 


Nor WAY ::;. auaV\|4 aemmeliiia @nantly. 
STOP LEAK - ANTI-RUST 


PRODUCTS OF COMMERCIA LVENTS CORPOR 


TREET, NEWYORK 17 








the plush castern investment bai 
house of Blair & Co. Blair’s chai: 
Elisha Walker, replaced Giannii 
chairman of Transamerica. Afte: 
1929 crash, Dardi dropped his fo 
ambitions and became assistant 

tary of ‘Transamerica. 

¢ Blow-Up—W all Streeters still ren 
ber the details of the historic blo 
between Giannini and Walker. D 
then in his late twenties, became 

of the leaders in the Giannini cam) ; 
the mad scramble for ‘Transamcr; 
proxies. It wound up in Walker's o; 

at the stockholders’ meeting of Feb 
1932. 

Dardi has his own investment bus; 

ness and a variety of other enterpri 
restaurants, a night club, a wholc 
liquor business. I'rom these, he built 
a nest egg that enabled him in 1945 t 
buy the biggest single block of Blair 
Co. stock. His Dardi Investment C 
laid something over $]-million on th: 
line for 200,000 shares. 
e Pacific Ownership—T ransamerica hia 
been required by the Securities & Ex 
change Commission in 1937 to divest 
itself of Blair stock. This was accom 
plished by a stock dividend—one shar 
of Blair tor every 50 shares of ‘Trans 
america held. Since most of the Trans 
america sharcholders were Californians, 
this put the ownership of Blair on the 
Pacific Coast, where it still rests. 

At that stage Blair & Co., in the tra 
dition of its founder, limited its activi 
ties to investment banking. John | 
Blair was 8S, with a career in retailing, 
banking, and railroad building behind 
him, when in 1890 he organized the 
company that still bears his name. Blau 
& Co. had a hand in the organizing 
and development of such enterprises a 
Republic Steel Corp., Jones & Laughli 
Steel Corp., Colorado Fuel & [ro 























VIRGIL DARDI is chief stockholder 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 


MINIATURE railway with a MIGHTY mission 





Above, you see two electric mine locomotives about to 
give a trainload of 300 tons of coal its first glimpse of day- 
light. Already, that coal has traveled several miles from the 
spot where it was mined—over the extensive underground 
railway system in a large modern coal mine. 


With some 250,000 miles of track in all mines, electric 
railways like this haul out 85% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground in America. They form an important part of 
the mechanization program which made it possible for 
America’s bituminous coal miners to get out more bitumi- 
nous coal in 1947 than was ever mined in any year, in any 
country, in all history. 

Today, more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined un- 
derground is mechanically cut ... about 60% is me chanically 
loaded . . only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 


And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within 
the industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive 
—and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 








LIGHTS THE WAY. 





Livinc conpitions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing — due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS 4 COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparRTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


. FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 























the 
newest 
addition to 
standard series 
MagniLastic 
Expansion Joints 


| 


| 





Here is the first complete line of Expansion Joints designed and built 
specifically for vacuum service. Made in all pipe sizes from 12 to 24 
inches. Tightness can be held to less than 1 micron per cu. ft. per hr. as 
determined by mass spectrometer tests. Operating temperature range is 
— 100° to 500°F. Flanges are VanStone lap construction; corrosive media 
come in contact with stainless steel only. (Other materials and weld ends 
optional.) 

The VacuLastic line culminates six years of MagniLastic engineering of 
all-welded metal bellows for vacuum systems in advanced industrial 
processes such as penicillin production and atomic research applications. 
Over 40,000 MagniLastic units are in constant trouble-free use. VacuLastic 
bellows are adaptable to packless valve construction and can be vibration 


dampened. For full information, please request Catalog 246. 


MAGNI|ASTIC ) 








——_—-— / \)j 


Division of COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY Chicago 14, Illinois 
“There is a MagniLastic Expansion Joint for every piping need” 











Corp., Swift & Co., ‘Texas Co., 1; 
Water Associated Oil Co., Phillips | 
troleum Co., Atlantic Refining Co., a 
many others as prominent. 

e Change—l'irst deviation from iny« 
ment banking came in 1943. Blair, th 
a free agent, bought all the outstai 
ing stock of Lucky Stores, Inc., a groc: 
chain with 27 retail outlets in Calii 
nia. Lhe move was strictly a hed 
against the uncertainties of the secu 
ties business. But when Dardi ente1 
the picture in 1945, Blair pumped 1 
capital into the grocery business. 

In fairly rapid succession, Dardi adc 
seven glittering new supermarkets to t! 
chain. To help finance equipment pi 
chases, Blair sold a new issue of sto 
to the public last year, cutting its Luc 
Stores ownership to 89%. 

In 1948 Blair bought all the stock 

the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of | 
Angeles, which holds the franchise 11 
broad belt of southern California. 
e Step-Up—Last vear Blair stepped | 
its diversification pace. In April it tox 
over Auto-Vend, Inc., of Dallas, ma 
ers of a popcorn vending machi 
widely used in the West. An afhliatc 
firm distributes popped corn. 

l’'rom the same interests last Noven 

ber, Blair acquired Crown Jewel Wat 
Inc., which is about to bring out a li 
of copper-bottom aluminum cookin 
utensils. 
e Shipyard—Finally, in December, Dar 
roamed far afield and bought (for $2 
969,000) the Atlantic Basin Iron Work 
a ship repair yard in Brooklyn. At th 
outset the shipyard was to be sa 
vaged. But it has been turning an at 
tractive profit on ship repalrs, SO no' 
Blair is thinking of hanging onto it. 

As the operations base broadened, th 
securities division of Blair & Co. dimin 
ished in importance. On the first dai 
of 1948 it slipped into the background 
as the Blair & Co. subsidiary of a new 
overlier, Blair Holdings Corp. ‘Thus, 
after more than half a century, th« 
grandfather of this bustling enterprise 
was reduced to equal status with its 
own grandchildren. 


THE DC-6 FLIES AGAIN 


(he four domestic airlines that own 
fleets of Douglas DC-6’s are feeling hap 
pier about life this week. For next 
Monday the big, four-engine transports 
will start going back into service; they 
were grounded four months for modif 
cation after two fires in the air last fall. 

The modified planes have been tested 
and O.K.’d by the government. Ameri- 
can Airlines will resume DC-6 service 
Mar. 15; National, Mar. 20; United, 
Mar. 21; and Braniff some time in 
April. The grounding cost the lines 
plenty of money: United estimates its 
gross loss at $7-million; American fig- 
ures about $6-million., 
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Rayon Yardstick? 


Office of Alien Property 
vetoes yarn price rise by two 
companies it controls; directors 
resign in protest. 


The Administration, which manages 
a business or. two itself, is trying to prac- 
tice what it preaches: Hold down prices, 
at the expense of some profits. 

Result: Rayon yarn produced by 

American Bemberg Corp. and North 
American Rayon Corp. is still selling 
for several cents a pound less this week 
than competitive yarns. 
e Alien Property—Bemberg and North 
American are controlled bv the Office 
of Alien Property, which last August 
seized the majority of the common 
stock of both companics. They’re small 
producers, relatively speaking: Between 
them, they produce about 50-muillion Ib. 
a year—about 5% of the industry’s total 
output, which was 975-million Ib. in 
1947. 

The two companies are closely affli- 

ated. Their plants, at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., are on adjoining plots. They 
operate some facilities jointly. They 
have the same president, the same vice- 
president, the same treasurer, and other 
officers. They have the same 10-man 
board of directors—or, at least, they did 
have. Right now they have no board at 
all; eight members resigned in protest 
when David Bazelon, Assistant Attorney 
General and head of OAP, vetoed a 
proposed price increase which would 
bring their yarn prices up to those 
of their competitors. 
e Explanation—The train of events that 
brought forth the mass departure was 
carefully spelled out in a_ 10-page, 
single-spaced letter which Bazelon 
wrote last week, ostensibly to J E. Bas- 
sill, president of the two companies, 
who is still on the job. Released to the 
press, it was avidly read and reread by 
textile manufacturers and _retailers— 
and by other yarn producers, who charge 
that the Administration is using the 
two companies as a “yardstick.” Baze- 
lon, who controls and votes the majority 
of the common stock of both com- 
panies, said: 

(1) Both the government interest and 
the long-range interest of the stock- 
holders are served by “a policy of con- 
tinued price restraint.” 

(2) The directors’ own figures showed 
that the companies will earn large profits 
this year without a price rise, can easily 
finance $13-million worth of planned 
expansion and improvement programs, 
and still maintain their current rate of 
dividends with little or no strain. 

Both companies, Bazelon pointed 
out, had raised prices twice since OPA 
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SPEED UP 


Slow Nailing Jobs 
with & > 













made of 


KEYSTONE WIRE 


Spotnailers and Spotstaplers are fast and accurate—made to 
do difficult fastening jobs on hard woods, light metals and 
other materials that less specialized staples and nails will not 
penetrate. 


The Keystone preformed staple wire used in Spotnails and 
staples is stiff and strong . . . uniform in cross-section and tem- 
per to withstand accurate forming. Maximum holding power 
1s obtained by a specially developed galvanized finish. 


Keystone wire is the choice of the manufacturer because of its 
high uniform physical properties necessary for precision crafts- 
manship. 


We are proud that Keystone wire more than satisfies the exact- 
ing requirements essential to product quality and manufactur- 
ing efficiency. Whatever your industrial wire specifications, 
Keystone can normally supply it. 


*Spotnails, Inc. 
1218 Sherman Avenue, cau 


Evanston, Illinois “K EYSTO N +) 


MUSIC SPRING WIRE = 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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controls went off. Added revenue fro: 
these increases more than balanc 
added costs in both cases. For Nort 
American, added income came to $4. 
million in the period, added costs | 
only $2.7-million. For Bemberg, t! 
figures were somewhat closer: $1.6-m: 
lion and $1.5-million. 
e Maybes—Bazelon’s letter noted, ho, 
ever, that prices may be raised in tl 
future in certain circumstances: 

(1) On individual items,- if costs fix 
ures show the price is out of line; 

(2) On an over-all basis, if costs go u 
more; or 

(3) If it appears that the lower pric« 
on Bemberg and North American yarn 
aren't being passed along to consume! 
e Seizure—OAP took over the contro! 
ing stock interest last August when 
decided that the parent Netherland 
corporation, Algemeene  Kunstzijd 
Unie, N. V., was in part German con 
trolled. Along in December, rayoi 
prices were increased by American v1 
cose, du Pont, and the other rayor 
producers by about 7¢ a Ib., bringing 
prices to the present 74¢ to 75¢. 

After Bazelon took over, he issued an 
order requiring that any price increas 














LIGHTWEIGHT WHEEL 


Henry Kaiser’s interest in light metals has 
in turp given Kaiser-Frazer Corp. more than 
a passing interest in putting them to work. 
A recent development of K.-F.’s experimen- 
tal division is a magnesium auto wheel, 
weighing 8 Ib. A machinist can lift four 
of them in his left arm. A conventional 
steel rim, which the machinist holds in his 
right hand, weighs 194 Ib. Another target 
in K.-F.’s light metals experiments: alu- 
minum auto doors. 
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is a machine too old? 


Tu answer is not written in years. 

It is written in the hourly output of your ma- 
chine tool compared with the output of your 
competitor’s machine. Any machine becomes 
obsolete the moment you can buy a new one 
which does the job more profitably. 

New, more productive machine tools are now 
available. Your competitors have some of them. 
Our members are offering more, and better and 


faster ones. They mean a new investment to you, 








but they do do things to costs. 

Obviously, you are not interested in general- 
ities. Machine tool builders can give you specific 
information, operation by operation. 

Unless you ask for that answer, you don’t 
really know whether you are getting as much 
production from your shop as you might 
be getting. 


Representatives of machine tool builders do 


have the latest figures. Why not look into it? 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





MH MASS HANDLING- 


“4 the systematic movement of the 
“ 
most ynit n the shortest time 
at the lowes? cost 
You Need to SAVE TIME! 








FREE! er 
Send for your cpPyY of - a 
motor Materials Handling Analy 
Guide’’—it shows you how to — 
jyze and improve handling op 


eer 1226 EAST 152ND ST., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SION 2, 
TOWMOTOR Cone aseMsarives IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WHY BUILD A NEW PLANT when you can modernize your 
present handling methods and streamline production op- 
erations with Towmotor Mass Handling? Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks, Tractors and Accessories will insure the most 
\ 
efficient use of present production equipmént, manpower 


and space. Learn now how a versatile Towmotor can save 


time by speeding up handling operations in your plant. 











rt 


Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors 


RECEIVING ° PROCESSING ° eel 7 wen. ° DISTRIBUTION 





would have to be approved by OAP } 
fore management could put it i: 
effect. The board of directors of { 
two companies voted Jan. 15 to 

crease their prices to the new lc 
They submitted data to Bazelon. | 
asked for more information and got 
Then he turned down the price ri 

So eight members of the board 

signed—all of them representing 
minority stockholders, for OAP hadi 
yet got its representatives on the boa 
At a special stockholders meeting \I 
25, OAP will vote its stock to reelect to 
the board Bassill and secretary-treasur: 
H. W. Springorum, neither of who 
resigned, and to elect six new directors. 
The minority group will be permitted 
to fill the other two board seats. 
@ No Sale Soon—OAP is likely to retain 
control of the two companies for a 
good while. Bazelon is in no hurry to 
sell, for several reasons: 

(1) The government wants to be sure 
that control of the company doesn’t 
drift back to Germans, as happened to 
so many seized plants after World 
War I. 

(2) It wants to be sure that the plants 
are not bought by fly-by-nights who 
would try to get back their investment 
in a few years by gouging the public. 

(3) It wants to keep the two plants 
out of the hands of other rayon pro 
ducers—to protect the two companies’ 
present customers, and to prevent fur 
ther concentration of the industry, 


PAPER GROUP HEAD 


Cola G. Parker has been named _presi- 
dent of the American Paper & Pulp Assn. 
He is president and director of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. and has been vice-president of 
the paper group for the last five years. He 
got into the paper business after more than 
ten years as a successful lawyer. He takes 
over as head of the paper association from 
Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
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Lakeside Station, 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

First utility power station to be designed 
for pulverized coal firing. 





East River Station, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
First power station to install boilers capable 


of producing 1,000,000 Ib of steam per hr. 


Port Washington Station, 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Established efficiency standard for modern 
power station performance. 





Oak Ridge Station, 

Clinton Engineering Works 

Produced bulk of power for atomic bomb 
manufacture. 





Rouge Station, Ford Motor Company 
First industrial power station to be designed 
for pulverized coal firing . . . world’s largest 


industrial power plant. 





Waterside Station, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 


Greatest power station modernization project 
... replaced 145 boilers with 10, and nearly 
doubled capacity. 





Sewaren Station, 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

First power station to generate steam at 
temperature above 1000 F. 





Kips Bay Station, 

New York Steam Corporation 

World’s largest central heating plant... 
heats many of Manhattan’s most notable 


buildings. 





Lockland Plant, 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 
First American plant to generate steam at 


pressure as high as 1800 Ib per sq in. 





Somerset Station, 
Montaup Electric Company 


First American power station to use forced 
circulation boiler. 


Collectively these ten great sta 
tions have pioneered much of the 
progress made in power-generating 
practice during the past quarter 
century. They are notable for many achieve- 
ments and records in addition to those stated 
briefly in the titles. And they share one other 
thing in common. The records and pioneer- 
ing for which they are known throughout the 
power industry were achieved with equip- 
ment designed and built by Combustion 
Engineering. B-205 








C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATCRS 














Ponwscilts 


A New Trademark 


SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOFING CO. 








*Trademark applied for 


for our familiar lines 


Aluminum Roofing, Siding and Nails 
Asphalt Roofing and Siding « Asbestos 
Paints and 


Metal 


Roofing and Siding e 
Varnishes e Insulation e 
Buildings and Framing e Other Home 


and Farm Equipment 


SSIRCO products are sold through authorized SSIRCO dealers only 


Souttiom Stalen 


IRON ROOFING COMPANY 


General Offices: SAVANNAH, Ga. 


Albany, Ga. « Columbia, S.C. « 
Orlando, Fla. « 


Branch-Warchouses in: Savannah, Ga. + 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. e Hattiesburg, Miss. . Nashville, Tenn. 
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Steel for Shaves 


Razor blades need a very 
special kind of steel—even if the 
quantity isn’t big. This used to be 
imported; now it’s made here 


Compctition has taken a swat at t 
razor-blade business. Last week Am 
can Safety Razor Corp. cut the price 
its Gem blades 18%, making a 
splash announcement keyed to t 
headline: ‘““Who says prices can’t coi 
down?” 

e Basic Change—The supply posit: 
that makes such competitive selling p: 
sible focuses attention on a basic chang 
in the economics of the industry. State: 
simply, it comes down to this: Befor 
the war practically all razor-blade ste 
was imported; today the bulk of it 
made in this country. 

There are about 350 razor blades in 
a pound. ‘hus, even though billions ot 
blades are used each year, the industn 
consumes only a few thousand tons of 
steel. In addition, it’s a very specia 
type of high-carbon steel. So, before th 
war, the U.S. steel industry had no in 
terest in this drop-in-the-bucket market 
The blade makers depended largely on 
foreign steel—principally from Sweden 
e Cut Off—But imports of steel wer 
practically cut off after 1939. So th 








SUPERTHIN METAL 


A sheet of metal, one ten-millionth of an 
inch thick, coats the piece of glass that this 
young miss is looking through. Physicists 
of the Case Institute of Technology, Cleve 
land, made the filmy sheet. Their object: 
to study magnetic properties and crystalline 
structures of metal films. The Office of Naval 
Research sponsors the investigation. 
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-_ STEADY DIET OF STONES 


| | co 
4 rock crusher gets a steady diet of stones for 


breakfast, lunch and dinner. A rugged diet, even for jaws 
and teeth of steel and a cast iron stomach. 
The motor that drives a rock crusher has to take the leavings 
in the form of stone dust. If it “eats” these leavings—and 
any open-type motor will—it is “digging its grave with its 
teeth,” as the old saying has it. 
For rock crushers, and for other applications where motors 
must operate under adverse conditions, Wagner type CP 
totally enclosed fan-cooled motors are unexcelled. Com- 
pletely protected against injury from abrasive dusts, they 
\ are »uilt in electrical types to meet various torque and oper- 
ating requirements. 
For details on the complete line of Wagner motors—or any 
of the products made by Wagner— 
contact the nearest of our 29 branch 
: offices, or write to Wagner Electric 
Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., 
St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 





















Easy... 


THE WAY THE BOSS EXPLAINS IT 


Does he tell me? Naturally not. The boss just lets me go right on looking 
for those six time cards . . . and me scared silly thinking I’ve lost ’em. 


How was I to know he’s transferred six of the boys? Of course, when 
he tells me that, I begin to think maybe we’re having a recession or 
something. “Now don’t worry your pretty little head,” he says. “T'll 
draw you a picture of what’s going on around this establishment.” 


But he doesn’t really draw me a picture . . . the whole thing’s so easy 
the way he explains it. ‘““Here’s what’s happened. Eddie, over in the stock 
room, puts the stuff on a gravity conveyor, a Rapids-Standard conveyor,” 
he says, looking mighty proud. “It rolls clear through the building, 
across the dock and right into the freight cars. Old Mike just takes it off 
and puts it wherever it goes. The six guys who used to push the trucks 
around? They’ve got real jobs in another department.” 

From what the boss tells me, he expects to have the whole set-up paid 
for in no time at all .. . right out of the thirty percent he’s saving. And 
look! It’s even making my job easier. 

Get the details today on Rapids-Standard gravity and power belt con- 
veyors .. . and the job they will do in your plant or warehouse. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
See your classified phone book for nearest representative 


IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE 


government handed to domesti 
ducers the task of supplying bladc 
ers with their special alloy. 

During the war about 5,000 t 
steel a year was channeled into thi 
of alloy. At 350 blades a pound 
would be enough for 3.5-billion b 
Besides supplying our own necds, 
blades went out on lend-lease. 

e Chief Suppliers—Today three 
panies supply most domestic razor 
steel to the blade makers, 

American Steel & Wire Co. of ( 
land, a U.S. Steel Corp. subsidiary 
vides about 50%. Cold Metal Pro 
Co., of Youngstown, produces ; 
30%, and The Stanley Works, B: 
port, Conn., about 12%. 

Other suppliers include: Cru 

Steel Co. and Washburn Wire 
New York; Athenia Steel Co., Clif 
N. J.; and Carpenter Steel Co., Rea 
ing, Pa. 
e Tricky—Because it is a high-carh 
steel, and because of the close contr 
and tolerances required, razor bla 
steel is tricky and expensive to handl 
This is true from the time that car 
fully selected pig iron, scrap, and oth« 
elements are put in the electric furna 
or openhearth until the blades are pac! 
aged for the consumer. 

During the war, U.S. steel make: 

increased the chrome content of th: 
high-carbon steel alloy used for razo: 
blades. They found that more of thi 
element helped to harden the steel, an 
prevented its surface from losing carbo: 
during annealing and heat treating. 
¢ Cold-Rolled—The processor usual) 
gets coils of 14-gage steel (.064 
thick). He reduces the steel to th 
thickness required by blade makers 
from .004 in. to .009 in. Since gages 
thinner than .005 inch cannot be ec 
nomically produced by hot rolling, 1 
duction is usually made by cold rol 
ing. 
In spite of every precaution along th: 
production line, there is a high per 
centage of rejection in processing of thi 
steel. It costs blade makers from 35¢ 
to 57¢ a lb.—expensive compared t 
ordinary steels. Steel makers are trying 
out a new type of cold-rolling mil 
which will permit more rapid reduc 
tion, thus cutting processing costs. 
e Surpluses—Like other industries, th 
blade makers have had _ reconversion 
problems. Since V-J Day they have been 
bothered at various times and in certain 
areas by competition from surplus stocks 
released at low prices by War Asscts 
Administration. 

The Army has declared surplus about 
72-million blades (over a third of them 
were later withdrawn again for usc 
abroad). Navy figures are not available, 
presumably are smaller than the Army's 
But, since there are about 49-million 
U.S. men who shave, war surpluses 





Kapide-Slanlard 


MATERIAL HANDLING 





EQUIPMENT | have been only a minor problem. 
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... Knows this 


Since early 1946, users of resistance welding have come to recog- 
nize Weiger-Weed as the progressive company, the company that 
grows with the industry, that keeps to the front with time-saving 
and cost-saving developments. 

The personnel of Weiger-Weed, both at the plant and in the 

field, is made up of men who pioneered in the development, appli- 
cation and manufacture of copper base alloys for resistance weld- 
ing. The knowledge and experience of these men is backed by the 
resources, facilities and metallurgical experience of the Fansteel 
research staff, all working together to serve you. 
. Weiger-Weed places at your service its special engineering and 
production skills to help your production engineers to obtain 
better resistance welding at lower cost. Weiger-Weed produces 
high quality spot welding tips, holders, seam welding wheels, 
and special dies for flash, butt and projection welding. Write for 
recommendations on your problems. Weiger-Weed and Company, 
Division of Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 11644 Cloverdale 
Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan. 





PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 
METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 
and its controlled subsidiaries 

a 


Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 


Electrical Contacts 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment? 
Selenium Rectifiers 
Powder Metallurgy Products 
Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 


Tantalum Carbide 
Tungsten Carbide 


Fonsteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Surgical Tantalum Products 


Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide 
Tools and Dies 
Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, 

Dies and Alloys 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Fansteel 


AN INDUSTRY THAT SERVES TiS? hoe 








MINNEAPOLIS- 
HONEYWELL 


Eer,rccTrTRONMiC 


AIMPLICALL 


Dependable Time-Saving 
Intercommunication 


Because good office and plant intercom- 
munication is an indispensable time- 
saver, hundreds of successful firms have 
bought the best-—AMPLICALL. Mr. M. 
E. Knutson, Purchasing Agent of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., says: “Our AMPLICALL equip- 
ment has given the utmost in time-sav- 
ing service; we are thoroughly satis- 
fied with its constant and trouble-free 
operation.” 

Have the same efficiency advantages 
—save time in every branch of your 
business—with AMPLICALL—Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Business Communication 
System. Get the full details today. 


See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the “Intercommunication” 


yn Systems (cont'd) 
UNICATION SYSTEMS 


s AIMPLICALL 


: omarits Expert surve 
t 


section of your classified 

directory, or write direct 

to the Rauland Corp., 

ERE To BUY IT” Chicago, Illinois. 
~aaeriane 


~ 


vse Pasand ---+++: 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, illinois 


(Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


(J Send your representative. No obligation, 





CITIES 








WHERE RAILROADS MEET SHIPS: In Hampton Roads area, ship-rail junction is key 
to industrial development. This is the C. & O.’s bustling terminal at Newport News. 


Hampton Roads Booming 


Norfolk, Newport News push big expansion programs. 
Ship-rail conjunction attracts new companies; improved facilities, 
community planning build up old settlers. 


The Hampton Roads area of Virginia 

is a strategic junction of rail lines and 
ship lanes. This fact lies behind its in- 
dustrial growth and its tremendous war- 
time boom as a naval center. 
e Payoff—Leading cities of the region 
are Norfolk, Portsmouth, and, across the 
historic Roads, Newport News. By this 
week it looks as if their efforts to im- 
prove natural advantages with modern 
equipment, and to attract stable indus- 
tries, are paying off. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
opened a new $6-million merchandise 
pier. It is 1,100 ft. long, covers 10 acres, 
brings the road’s total of modern piers 
to five. Expected advantages: (1) con- 
necting storage; (2) plenty of berthing 
room for ships; (3) cranes to swing cargo 
direct from steamer hold to freight car. 
e King Coal—But coal is the big cargo 
handled in the area. 

The N. & W., the Virginian Ry., and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. comprise 


the mighty “Pocahontas” coal carriers. 


Virginian and N.&W. terminals are in 
Norfolk; C.&O. ends at Newport News 
(picture, above). 

The coal famine in Europe is a tem 
porary stimulant to the ports. More 
than 5,000 ships loaded at Hampton 
Roads last year. And coal was king 
Of 9,739,000 tons of export in the first 
half of 1947, some 9,123,000 was coal- 
or related fuel. 

C. & O.’s coal dumpings last yea 
(17-million tons) were the greatest in 
its history, roughly 24 times those of 
1946. More than 104-million tons went 
abroad. The C. & O. is still expanding 
Its new $4.4-million coal pier, to be 
finished this year, will enable its facili 
ties to berth nine ships at a time, and 
will increase its dumping capacity to 
2-million tons a month. 

e Cooperative Selling—Cooperative ef 
fort is making the most of regional sell 
ing points. 

On Norfolk streets, Uncle Sam’s uni- 
forms are still seen, but the businessmen 
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ADJUSTABLE-SPEED 
DRIVE MOTOR* 








Conveniently-packaged VS Drives 
are available from 1 to 200 bp. 


*Two or more motors way be erated simul- 
taneously from a single trol Unit. 


Coaxial cables that will carry a television program requiring a 
frequency range of up to 6,000,000 cycles must be precision-made 





in every detail. So the Reliance V*S System is used for quick, 
accurate, wide-range speed control in rolling the copper tape 
outer conductor. The advantages of the V*S System in this and 
other applications in this new field are being demonstrated daily. 


For further information on stepless speed changing—and facts 
about quick, smooth starting and stopping, maintenance of 
proper tension and other V*S functions that help improve pro- 
duction and cut costs, write today for the mew Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. © Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo ¢ Chicago © Cincinnati * Dollas * Denver © Detroit * Gary 

Grand Rapids * Greenville, S.C. ® Houston ® Kansas City * Knoxville © Little Rock * Los Angeles * Milwaukee 

Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York © Omaha ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. ¢ Roanoke, Va. 

Rockford © St. Lovis * San Francisco © Seattle © Syracuse © Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
Mexico City, Mexico © Montreal, Canada © Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*4- MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power” 











NOW two famous laboratories have tested the Dravo 
Counterflo Heater and found it to be constructed in accordance 
with their standards. Effective immediately all standard 
gas-fired Dravo Counterflo Heaters will bear the American Gas 
Association and Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., marker 
indicating approval and listing, respectively. In addition all 
standard oil fired Dravo Counterflo Heaters are listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

For additional information regarding sizes, efficiencies, 
specifications, etc., write Dravo Corporation, Heating Section, 


Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Ask for bulletin HF-516. 


[Be 


Dravo also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


Sales Representotives in Principal Cities 


50 


DETROIT + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BOSTON 





are not content to depend on the 
nants of war activity. Many reme: 
the jolt that hit them after the 
World War. They designated the 
folk Industrial Commission to sec 
there was no repeat. Funds for its 
to expand industry came mostly 
railroads, banks, and large mercanti 
terests. 

This group has its offices with 
Hampton Roads Maritime Assn. A; 
sive H. M. Thompson heads th 
dustrial Commission and is exec 
secretary of the Maritime Assn. 
right-hand man on industrial pr 
tion is Chilton Roberts, industrial « 
neer. They hold out no promises of 
exemptions, subsidy, nor any other ¢ 
to prospective settlers. There is mn 
ogee budget. 

But the effort is getting results: 

Ford’s assembly plant was a ma 
enterprise saved for the community 
When war broke, Ford sold the plant 
to the Navy, which used it to 1 
landing craft. The company has bought 
back the plant for $2-million, 5) 
another $500,000 for retooling. In fu! 
operation the plant will provide 2,50) 
jobs. 

Norfolk Veneer Mills is equipping 
new plant—the third of this type in the 
port area. It will-give work to 200. Ih: 
location is a natural since Latin Ameri 
can hardwoods can be unloaded nearby, 
Some 2,000 are employed at the port 
in the lumber and furniture industries 

U. S. Gypsum Co. has begun opera 
tion of a new $2-million plaster and 
plasterboard plant, using raw material 
from Nova Scotia. Its payroll is roughly 
300. 

Celotex Corp. has leased a plant for 

purposes not yet disclosed. A New York 
manufacturer of men’s clothing has 
doubled the payroll and capacity of |his 
Norfolk unit. 
e Bags and Fertilizer—Jute cargoes from 
India have attracted bag manufacturers 
to the port. Biggest of eight plants 1s 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; newest is Capital 
Bag & Burlap Co. 

Expanded facilities for imports hav« 
increased the importance of the 1 
gion’s fertilizer industry, which now has 
30 plants. It is a handy location for 
blending phosphates from Florida, gu 
ano from Chile, nitrates, fish waste, and 
synthetic ingredients from all over. 

e Portsmouth’ s Gains—Norfolk works 
closely with its neighbor, Portsmouth. 
If the Norfolk Industrial Commission 
can’t place a prospect in its own back 
yard, it helps the Portsmouth Chamber 
of Commerce try to get it. Portsmouth 
has landed a hosiery knitting mill, 

men’s underwear plant, one that makes 
Christmas tree decorations, some others. 
A proposed $250,000 Portsmouth In- 
dustrial Foundation is expected to in- 
tensify the drive for new industries. 

The 1940 census gave Norfolk and 
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Portsmouth a combined population of 
195,000. Present estimates are that it 
is 50% greater. 
e Rivals—Norfolk and Newport News, NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
on the other hand, are keen rivals; there 
js no hands-across-Hampton-Roads fool- 
ishness when it comes to enticing plant 
immigrants. Both cities bear down hard 
on good labor relations. Newport News 
claims: ““No serious strike for 60 years.” 
That is the battle cry of the Peninsula 
Industrial Committee. It represents not 
only Newport News but other com- 
munities between the James and York 
Rivers. Its chairman is hard-working J. 
C. Biggins, Newport News’ city mana- 
ger. Commander Raymond Bottom, 
youngish publisher of the local Daily 








As modern as televil 
way is an integral” 
at WWJ—TV. ies = ne 
Surfaceduct i® cal to install 
HE BRINGS IN the companies: G. A. for today’s wiring needs, yet has plenty 
Bentley, Peninsula Industrial Commissioner er ee ete ae of capacity for tomorrow’s require- 
ments too. It is entirely accessible for 
ease of immediate wiring changes, and 
is adaptable for lighting circuits or 
power up to 60-ampere loads. Surface- 
duct is so versatile, even the compli- 
cated circuiting required in television 
studios is readily accommodated. 
Surfaceduct has the famous lay-in 
feature, originated by National Electric, 
for installing the wires. No ‘fishing’ of 
wires is required. An ingenious bridge 
Actual cross section : insures firm anchorage of the capping 
1%" = 3". Yet plenty of and outlet devices. 


room for wires and devices. 





t 
Let us send you complete information on NE Surface- 
duct for either commercial or industrial installations. 


Lvery thing jn witilG Points to Pi 
(sa 


National Electr te 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE FINDS MONEY: Raymond Bottom 
heads Peninsula Industrial Finance Corp. 
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BETTER PERFORMANCE 


STARTS AT THE HEART 
OFA 


The “heart” of a Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack is its Heinite 
Piston, proven by actual tests to withstand ten times the wear of 
conventional cups or packings. Completely engineered and 
manufactured in our own plant, the exclusive Heinite Piston is 
your guarantee of maximum operating efficiency in every Hein- 
Werner Hydraulic Jack. 

FOR APPLICATIONS IN YOUR PLANT REQUIRING UP TO 100 TONS PRESSURE! 
Industrial plants have found many time and labor-saving uses 
for Hein- Werner Hydraulic Jacks. For maintenance, conversion 
or production line operations, these hydraulic jacks are efficient 
for pressing gears, pinions or bushings—or for helping to shift 
heavy machinery, move heavy stock, or other load-lifting opera- 
tions up to 100 tons. Every Hein-Werner Jack is tested at 11/ 


times its rated capacity. 


Made in models of 112, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
30, 50 and 100 tons capacity. See your 
industrial supply distributor or write us. 


Hein. Wome 


WVORMULE ugg 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 


WAUKESHA « WISCONSIN 





Press and Times Herald, heads the P: 
insula Industrial Finance Corp.; its 
is to help companies resettling on | 
Peninsula to find funds. 

But the man who works full tim< 

bringing in the bacon is G. A. Bent! 
industrial commissioner. Bentley 
barrel-chested man with a voice like t 
Old Point Comfort fog horn. On 
trail of a prospect, Bentley never gi 
up; fagged out associates wonder wh 
he sleeps, if ever. 
e Action—Businessmen of the Penins 
were roused to action in 1945 when 
became evident that the Japs and CG. 
mans were through. All interests join 
to subscribe $170,000 for launchi 
their effort. 

In the beginning several big ones g 
away. Reason: No suitable building w. 
available. The committee met th 
threat by putting up a sample. It speut 
$60,000 to erect a model plant wit 
16,739 sq. ft. of floor space, on donat: 
ground. 

The plant was promptly leased b 
Julius Kayser & Co. (maker of women 
hose, gloves, and underwear). Kayser 
rent is $7,896 a year for 10 years. 

Here are some of the Peninsula’s ne\ 
comers: 

Crown Fastener Corp. was induced t: 
pay $87,500 for the Army’s Port oi 
Kmbarkation laundry, where many 
G.I. got his shirt done before sailing 
to battle. he new plant will emplo: 
1,000 on zippers. 

A. J. Siris Products Co., maker o! 
powder puffs and other feminine doo 
hinkies, bought a USO building that 
the government had sold to the city of 
Newport News. 

R. K. Laros Silk Co. (women’s unde: 
wear) bought and rejuvenated a roofless 
building. It had originally been a ca 
barn, later an armory. 

Asheville Mica Co. (insulators and 
kindred mica products) will occupy a 
plant costing between $300,000 and 
$400,000, soon to be finished. Terms 
were arranged by Industrial Financ: 
Corp. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co. (waterproo! 
linings and bags for heavy products 
paid $575,000 for a waterside plant. Its 
200 workers will operate equipment 
costing around $1-million. 

Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., is the 

latest migrant to Newport News. It 
will occupy a new building for which 
$250,000 is being advanced by local 
banks. 
e One Egg Basket—These new indus 
tries mean diversification for a com- 
munity that once had all its eggs in one 
basket—that of the Huntington inter- 
ests. Though it was a strong basket, re- 
current upheavals jarred it and shells 
were broken. 

Before Collis P. Huntington rumbled 
into its ken, the Newport News region 
was strictly rural. A postoffice had to 
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ment of this new silent chain standardization 


[iment will profit in many ways by the develop- 
program. 


A reduction in the number of parts carried in stock 
cuts down inventories, reduces storage space and 
simplifies ordering. 


With industrial distributors stocking these new Morse 
packaged silent chain drives, industry will be able to 
obtain complete silent chain drives off the shelf, ready 


- Morse plans extensive 


STOCK ORIVES (/ 


Users benefit by Morse standard- 
ization; early delivery available 


for immediate installation. 


This new standardization program is certain to result 
in a sharp increase in the use of silent chain drives 
in industry. 

Two large Morse plants, in Detroit and Ithaca, are 
meeting all schedules to make these new standardized 
silent chains and sprockets available. 


Major industrial distributors everywhere will handle 
the new standardized Morse Silent Chains and 
Sprockets as they now do other Morse products. 


stock drive program; 


Taperlock bushings standard 


OOLING has been completed at Morse for 14” and 
Ts; ” pitch chain sizes made to the new Silent Chain 
Siusdards. Also announced is a silent chain stock 
drive program covering both sprockets and chains. 


The company’s new stock drive program will include 
a series entirely different from the present line. All 
popular widths of chains will carry a single center 


guide link. 


Sales Manager outlines plans 
The General Sales Manager of Morse says that, 
henceforth, Morse cast-iron stock sizes of driven 
sprockets will have finished bores prepared for use 
with Taperlock bushings. Bushings will be available 
with finished bore diameters in increments of ;; inch. 


It is also pointed out that Morse driving sprockets 
will be furnished with finished bore diameters in the 
N.E.M.A. standard shaft sizes, complete with keyway. 


Morse Chain’s six dual-duty sprocket face widths will 
operate with eleven stock chain widths. It is possible 


Don eae eC 


to obtain as many as 40 ratios for each stock chain 
width. Such combinations are expected to cover 95% 
of the ratios required by all users. 

Standardized stock silent chain will continue to be 
furnished with the exclusive feature —the Morse 
Rocker Joint. 

Write Morse Chain Company, Department 143, Detroit, 
Michigan. for Catalog C-71-48 giving complete in- 
formation on the new Morse Silent Chain and Sprocket 
standardization program. 


SY 


| MORSE 
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$4 


ALUMINUM SHINGLES + 


roofing 
and 
siding, 
the 
modern 
answer 
sce 


REYNOLDS L/etime ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 


IRF-PROOF, rust-proof, stain-proof, 
highly resistant to industrial 
fumes, aluminum meets industry's 
need for strong roofing and siding 
with light deadload, permitting 
economy in framing structure. 
Now Reynolds, biggest name in 
aluminum building products, offers 
this ideal material in .032” Lifetime 
sheet (22 gauge U. S. Std.), corru- 
gated to 7%" depth for extra strength, 
224" crown to crown. 
Light to handle and easily attached 
to any type purlin by riveted alu- 
minum straps, Reynolds Industrial 
Corrugated is low in installation 


costs. And, by the practical elimina- 
tion of maintenance—no painting—it 
adds long-run savings year after year. 

Working conditions inside im- 
prove, too. Aluminum’s 95% radiant 
heat reflectivity throws off the sum- 
mer sun load, helps retain winter 
heat. 

Sheet widths covering 32”, in 5 to 
12 foot lengths, with complete ac- 
cessories and filler blocks...imme- 
diately available through your sup- 
plier. Write for literature. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 

Building Products Division, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 





For flat or low-pitch roofs, it’s the new 


REYNOLDS Embossed ALUMINUM 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 


.004” embossed aluminum used in place ‘of felt for 2- 
and 3-ply new roofs and for re-caps. Seals out- air, 
light, moisture, preserves life of asphalt, adds years of 
service, takes off the summer sun load. Saves 400 to 500 
Ibs. roof load per square compared with slag or gravel 
dressed roofs. Consult your roofer or write Reynolds. 


gerRO uM 
pfetins MN QDVCs 
¥ 
guiro! 


REYNOLDS PIONEERING MADE ALUMINUM 
COMPETITIVE... TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT! 


iiceaieal 





WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


CLAPBOARD SIDING « 


SHEET ROOFING & SIDING « EAVES 


TROUGH & CONDUCTOR PIPE * CEILING PANELS * WALL TILE * WINDOWS « GARAGE DOORS 


REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


* “ALUMI-DROME” (FARM AND COMMERCIAL UTILITY BLDGS.) 





close for lack of patrons. Huntingt 
a massive figure in the age of the rai! 
giants—changed that. 

A Connecticut Yankee, he went \' 
with the gold rush, drove through 
California (Central Pacific) end of 
first transcontinental railway, then | 
the Southern Pacific. Heavy with ¢ 
he returned to the East. Taking 
where others had failed, he comp! 
the fabulous Chesapeake & Ohio. 
capped this feat by creating the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dock Co. Today, the yard is one of 
big reasons why 144,000 people live 
work on the Lower Peninsula. 
¢ Jobs—Even though the shipyard 
its activity at the war’s end, it still 
vides far more local employment t! 
the C. & O.’s 2,500. At the 1943 p 
the yard had 32,000 workers. ‘Voda 
has over 12,000, a peacetime rec 
Work turned out last year totaled $55.5 
million—$3-million more than in 194 

There’s a reason for this stability. | 
suspended animation after the 191s 
armistice swung the management toward 
broadening its field. ‘Turbines from thi 
yard went into Russia’s Dneprost 
Dam, and into our own Grand Coule 
Some of the things the yard now mak 
freight cars; tanks for chemicals; cylin 
ders for wool carding machines and fo: 
paper machine dryers; rayon spinning 
equipment; special industrial valves. 


New Orleans Makes 
A Play for Imports 


New Orleans is unfolding a 
phase of its energetic drive to sell 
self as one of the world’s major ports 
(BW—Jun.28'47,p38). 
eSame Techniques—In the opening 
stages, the backers put pressure on sell: 
ing U. S. exports. In three years’ time 


new 


IMPORT DEAL is discussed by New Or 
leans’ Mike Mora (right), Mexican trader 
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Refresher Course 7 
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7; Easy on the eyes! Functionally designed, 
streamlined Modines give your interiors a look of 
beauty and distinction! Yet you pay no more for 
Modine Unit Heaters in your plant, store or office. 


MOtog sit! ENT 


OEE OE RLOVORLOD 


2. Easy on the ears! Modine scientifically de- 
signed venturi inlet, velocity generator and adjustable 
curved deflector blades give you uniform, quiet heat de- 
livery, positive penetration of cold air strata near floors 
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J 
3. Easy to install! Forget about expensive sup- 
ports, extra labor costs with Mocline. Patented center 
supply and return connections mean horizontal unit 
can be safely suspended directly from supply line. 





 % >. 
lel? 


4. Easy to apply! Modine’s wide line gives you 
the right unit for your needs: 1) Horizontal Type 
for general applications. 2) Vertical Type for over- 
head use. 3) Power Throw Type for high velocities. 





First in design . . 


. first in performance — 


that's Modine Unit Heaters, she quality unit 
heaters for your needs. If you're building or 
modernizing a plant, store or office, specify 
Modine. For complete information, call the 
Modine representative listed in the ‘“Where-to- 
Buy-it” section of your phone book. Or send 


in coupon at right. 


UNIT 


Modine HEATERS 











1150 MILES 
for $9.08 





Smart! Practical. Seats 4—or havls a Y% ton 
foad. Costs $600 to $700 less than ony other 
station wagon—operates for about helf as much. 
Here's the experience of one Crosley Car owner: 

Mrs. Dorothy Zeiger, 138 Park St., Mountclair, 
N. J., drove her Crosley 1150 miles averaging 40 
miles a gallon, for a total cost of $9.08. 


“E SEDAN: Seats 4 
plus ample luggage 


PICKUP: Cuts > 
service, delivery costs. 


— “E PANEL DELIVERY: 
a Full '/,-ton capacity. 


Revolutionary 4-cylinder engine 


=f{RGSLEF= 


@ FINE car 


for beautiful full-color catalog, write: Crosiey Motors, 
fnc., 2532-BK Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


OPERATE an 
OQuT-oF-TOWN 
OrFICE 


For a Few Cents 
a Day! 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUM. 
BER in any large city; we furnish a 
prominent business address, and can 
answer all calls in YOUR NAME .. 
24 hours a day. 


Our trained secretaries will accept 
orders, calls, telegrams, mail, etc., and 
forward them upon receipt to your 
local representative or home office. 


For superior Telephone Answering 
Service of any kind, in any city, 
LOOK FOR OUR INSIGNIA in your 
local Telephone Directory under Tele- 














phone Secretarial Service or WRITE 
ovr NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 





Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 








595 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. é 





they brought more than 6,000 buyers 
and sellers of U. $. goods together, 
needled New Orleans’ port activity con- 
siderably. 

Now the city’s foreign trade planners 
are using the same techniques to sell 
foreign goods to U. S. import houses. 

e Successes—The new operation is the 
baby of International House, the non- 
“wig nontrading organization which 
as figured prominently in the city’s 
cooperative promotion venture. Inter- 
national House’s World rade Develop- 
ment Dept., which directed the ex- 
port campaign, is managing the new 
show. Though the curtain has just gone 
up, there have been some successes al- 
ready: 
e Chance Bros., Ltd., a large British 
glass manufacturer, has lined up U. S. 
distributors to handle its complete line. 
eSocicte Anonyme des Verrieres de 
Boussu, a Belgian glass firm, will ship 
samples to a New Orleans’ United 
China & Glass Co. for trial sales i 
the Midwest. 
eA Dutch chocolate manufacturer is 
test-marketing its product in local stores; 
it hopes to get national distribution. 
¢ Background—International House did 
some exhaustive research before it began 
its drive. First it worked up detailed 
statistics on every Latin American 
and European country that might have 
something to sell. Next it asked cham- 
bers of commerce all over the world 
what goods local manufacturers would 
like to export to the U.S. Only then did 
it start talking to importers. 

As a result, several dozen foreign 

products are now flowing into the U. S. 
through New Orleans. And hundreds 
of foreign manufacturers, says Interna- 
tional House, are dickering with U. S. 
importers. 
e New Directions—Other developments 
may grow out of the drive. Vor instance, 
International House found that hide im- 
ports are held down because the hides 
must be cleaned and treated before en- 
tering the U. S. Upshot of this discov- 
ery may be a locally financed special 
plant in the new Foreign Trade Zone, 
where foreign goods can be processed 
or transhipped duty-free. 


BALTIMORE FIRST 


Last month, on the basis of incom- 
plete figures, the port of Baltimore was 
jubilantly claiming top place on the 
1947 export scoreboard—in point of ton- 
nage (BW —Feb.14'48,p46). Now it’s 
official. Dept. of Commerce figures re- 
leased last week put that city’s 13,624,- 
204 long tons as the year’s high in ex- 
ports. New York, with 13,461,368 tons, 
was a Close second. 

On total foreign trade, New York is 
still in the lead. Reason: Its imports 
came to 11,983,000 tons, against Balti- 
more’s 4,231,000. 





MODEL TOWN of Norris, Tenn., is up 
for sale, along with another TVA village. 


For Sale 


TVA will auction off two 
southern villages. It’s part of the 
agency's policy to get rid 
residential property. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 

putting two government-built towns on 
the public auction block. 
e Storm Center—IThe more famous of 
the pair is the model town of Norns 
Tenn. It was built in 1933 when tlic 
government got under way with nearby 
Norris Dam. The carefully planned 
community shortly became the cockpit 
ot a bitter controversy between anti- and 
pro-New Dealers. 

The second town, Wilson Village, 

Ala., has had a more placid history: It 
was built by Army engineers near Mus- 
cle Shoals Dam in pre- -TVA days—and 
swallowed up by TVA. 
e Auction Methods—Norris will be the 
first to go up for sale. TVA hopes to 
unload it sometime this year. It will first 
be offered as a single unit. But if no 
one picks it up by Apr. 30, TVA will 
then give the present residents a break 
by offering the Norris properties as sin- 
gle or multiple units. 

Wilson Village is slated for sale early 
in 1949. But TVA will make no effort 
to sell the town as a single unit; it wil! 
auction the property in multiple units 
right off the bat. 
e Policy—In both cases, TVA will fix an 
upset (minimum) price—as yet unan 
nounced. And no matter who buys th: 
properties, the present tenants will hav: 
a year’s grace before they have to move. 

‘The sales make it plain that TVA is 
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serious about getting out of the land- 
lord business. These and other towns, 
it explains, were built out of necessity 
to house TVA workers within “‘reason- 
able commuting distance.” Where prac- 
ticable, TVA has been “liquidating” its 
residential developments. It began this 
policy some time ago, but it bogged 
down in the war. 

e Resorts—Recently TVA turned over 
its Fontana Village, N. C. (BW—May!2 
'45,p22), to Government Services, Inc. 
his is a nonprofit federal organization 
which operates cafeterias and similar 
services in government buildings; it is 
running Fontana as a summer resort. 

And TVA has just disposed of another 

North Carolina village in much the 
same fashion. The state has signed a 
long-term lease for Hiwassee Dam Vil 
lage, built for dam construction workers 
in 1936, It will become a state park. 
e Norris—Norris sprang up in a wood- 
land area. It was an experimental proj- 
ect, replete with planned “breathing 
spaces,” model schools, shopping cen- 
ters, landscaping. Construction cost ran 
about $3.7-million, which was charged 
to Norris Dam. 

Today the town has 330-odd dwell- 
ings and about 1.200 people. It is mod- 
ern to a degree; houses, stores, school, 
town office, and all other buildings are 
heated by electricity. In fact, the town 
served as a guinea pig for early studies 
of electrical heating. And in prewar days 
it attracted some million sightseers a 
year, 

But critics of Norris took a dim view 

of spending government money on what 
they called an experiment in “‘idyllic 
folkways. 
e Special Cases—Not all of Norris will 
go on the auctioneer’s block. The gov- 
ernment won't sell the forestry tracts, 
a TVA hydraulic laboratory, Bureau of 
Mines properties, and a few other par- 
cels. As for the electric utility service, 
[VA will sell it to a Norris municipal 
board or incorporate it with a publicly 
owned distribution system nearby. 

There are rumors around Tennessee 
that some “large industries” are show- 
ing an interest in Norris. But so far 


nothing concrete has turned up. Mean-’ 


while, Norris residents have kicked up 
no fuss over the news of the sale. They 
have set up committees to “prepare for 
transition from public to private owner- 
ship.” And many have talked of bidding 
for their homes if industries or other 
groups don’t buy. 

® Wilson Village—Lesser-known Wil- 
son Village (its population is also about 
1,200) will go up for auction in sec- 
tions. So-called Village No. 1 will be 
parceled out as it stands. But buyers 
who buy up No. 2 and No. 3 villages 
will have to cart their houses away. 
For these two sections are located on 
Wilson Reservation, which TVA by law 
must retain. 
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POWER ow tut ram 


Continental Red Seal engines are doing their part to cut costs 
and build profits as the power source in more and more farm 
equipment, They are designed to start easily and run smoothly 
under the severe conditions often present in a and ranch use. 
Heat, dust, chaff, and long calods of continuous operation are 
only a few of the handicaps they're engineered to surmount, You'll 
find them in many of the leading makes of tractors, trucks, power 
sprayers, balers, self-propelled combines and other equipment. 


Red Seal engines are also available as power units for pumping, 
sawing, generating current, hoisting, and other applications. Let 
us send you the name of the nearest Continental Red Seal engine 
dealer. He can not only supply you with the Red Seal engine 
built for your job, but as part of Continental Motors’ nation-wide 
service net-work, back you up with parts and repairs, 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








46 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 


( 








BATTERY CHARGERS SPRAYERS HARVESTERS 











Sunroc 


Super 
Cooler 


MORE THAN 
A WATER COOLER 


MORE THAN 
A REFRIGERATOR 


HERE IT IS... superbly styled, 
and with its triple functions 
expertly engineered by Sunroc. 
Generous ice-cube compartment; 
ample refrigerated storage-space; 
an unfailing source of properly 
chilled drinking water 

Sunroc leadership was never 
more apparent than in this strik- 
ingly modern, supremely efficient 
and convenient combination cooler 

. an auxiliary refrigerator for the 
home and a real necessity in the 
ofice. Write Dept. BW-3 for full 
information. 


ullie 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
Fe, q8* 
SES im princitat © 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 
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PRODUCTION 


COMPLEX DIE, built up with carbide blocks, can stamp tough silicon-steel sheet 


Carbide Dies Cut Costs 


Higher original price overcome by longer lite, reduction 
of down time. Development is still going on; some bugs remain. 
Lincoln Park Industries, Inc., is one of the pioneers in the field. 


A war-born technique—the use of 
cemented carbide dies—promises to have 
wide effects in cutting production costs 
in industry. For the carbide dies, al- 
though expensive in first cost, are capa 
ble of long runs without resharpening, 
can be designed to cut down on inter- 
mediate stamping operations. 

So it’s a cinch that when the pro- 
duction experts gather at Cleveland next 
week for the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
carbide dies will get plenty of attention. 
e Properties—lhe dics capitalize on the 
hardness and wear-resistance of the car- 
bides (BW—Dec.2’44,p52). These raw 
materials are made by placing powdered 
metal-carbides (like tungsten carbide or 
tantalum carbide) in a mold, applying 
pressure, then heat. 

Up to recently, the carbides have 
been processed principally into small, 
simple shapes, which are ground to final 
dimensions with diamond wheels. ‘These 
small carbide parts are fastened to 
cheaper metals by brazing, bolting, or 
clamping (BW—Mar.22’47,p48). They 
have been used chiefly as precision gages, 
cutting tools, wire-drawing dies. 

@ Big Dies—Now manufacturers have ac- 
cumulated know-how and press equip- 


ment to furnish carbide in relativel 
large, complex shapes; designers a1 
learning how to engineer dies to utiliz: 
these large shapes so that expensive fin 
ish-grinding operations are held to 

minimum. 

And as this know-how seeps into p1 
duction industries, manufacturers ca 
expect such dies to play an important 
part in cutting costs. ewer presses wi 
be needed, and down time for reshar 
ening and replacement of dies will b 
reduced. 

@ One Maker—Pioneer work on thes 
big dics has been done by several man 

facturers. One of the first to enter th 
field was a small, suburban Detroit 
company, Lincoln Park Industries, In 

The company has already produced s« 

eral different types of dies using ca 

bide (picture, above); its customers ha 

reported consistent production — sa 
ings. 

Most spectacular use today is stam 
ing out lamination picces of high-silico 
steel (notoriously hard to cut) for tran 
formers, gencrators, motors, and suc! 
Automotive men are using the dic 
too—adapting them to long-run job 
and saving plenty. 

Simple, short-run jobs will, of cours 
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sull be done with steel dies. Reason: 
The much higher initial cost of the car- 
bide tooling can be justified, in general, 
only when dies are used in long runs. 
Carbide die costs average at least four 
times those of steel. ‘They run up to 
eight or nine times as much in some 
instances. 

e Proof—But in the face of this initial 
cost handicap, carbide dies have already 
proved themselves on rough, long runs 
in many Cases. 

One user, for example, spent $7,221 

for a cemented carbide die. His stecl 
dies for the same purpose formerly cost 
only $2,500. But production from the 
steel die (up in the millions of units) is 
but a sixth of that projected for the 
carbide tool on the basis of wear until 
now. Hence, carbide-die cost can be 
spread over more pieces; die cost per 
piece will be about half of what it was 
with steel dies. 
e Less Down Time—The carbide punch 
in this installation has improved press 
efficiency 85% over the showing with a 
steel punch. That is, the idle time of 
the press has been reduced 85%. One 
big time-saver: ‘The carbide die is re- 
sharpened only one-twelfth as often as 
the steel tool. 

In another replacement of steel by 
carbide, a maker of laminated-steel 
pieces is now eliminating two of six 
presses formerly used on the job—be- 
cause of the saving in down time. ‘This 
cuts payroll costs, equipment require- 
ments, and inspection. In this particular 
operation the company estimates it will 
save $80,000 a year on work turned out 
from a $25,000 carbide die which is 
being used as the replacement for a 
$7,000 steel die. 

Another advantage of carbide dies is 
that they run dry. That increases their 
value for work which has to be delivered 
greaseless; when steel dies are used, die- 
cutting fluids are usually necessary for 
lubrication—and that means an extra de- 
greasing operation must be added to 
production costs. 
¢ Still Under Test—Cost savings result- 
ing from carbide-die use cannot yet be 
passed on to customers. Reason: As 
long as carbide is not positively proved 
by a broad variety of satisfactory opera- 
tions, manufacturers dare not quote on 
the basis of expected performance. Bugs 
still exist. 

Up to now, carbide dies have prac- 
tically duplicated in design the steel dies 
they replaced. That continues to be the 
general practice at Lincoln Park and in 
other plants where similar work is get- 
ting started. But companies active in 
the development work have begun to 
revise die design somewhat, based on 
experience in actual use. No definite 
changes in the dies are yet indicated, 
however, 

* Slow Going—Lincoln Park is encoun- 
tering the usual problems of the pioneer 
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Hamilton Business Letter Bond 


“Yes. This is the right way to do busi- 
ness by mail. With this Hamilton Busi- 
ness Letter Bond, our customers will get 
a better idea of what we're like... 
up-to-date ... on our toes . . . capable. 
It’s a new paper with a light cockle 
finish. There’s a high-priced look to it 
that makes the typewritten word stand 
out as though it were engraved... and 


yet it’s actually a low-priced paper.” 


Your printer or paper merchant will 
be glad to show you samples of this fine 
new surface—Hamilton Business Letter 
Bond. Made by W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. Offices in New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco. 
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K&M (ontury ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 


Sidewalls of this Diesel engine house of the Santa Fe at Barstow, 
Cal., were constructed of K&M "'Century” Asbestos Corrugated, 


for long rugged service, 
no upkeep 


Because it lasts indefinitely and toughens with age, K&M 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated is ideal for industrial building 
construction, typified by the Santa Fe Railway’s Diesel engine 
house at Barstow, California. 

The corrugations provide structura) strength sufficient to 
stand up under severe vibrations. And “Century’s”’ asbestos- 
cement composition resists fire, weather, rot, rust and galvanic 
action. No painting or upkeep is needed. 

The new TOP-SIDE Fasteners, one of which is illustrated 
below, are available only with K&M “Century” Asbestos Cor- 
rugated. They cut erection costs on roof installations over steel 
purlin construction. These fasteners are 
applied wholly from the roof surface... hence 
no scaffolding or workmen are required 
beneath the roof. Result: exceptionally low 
application costs. Write for full details. 


Nature made Asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison 
has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY «& MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL, TORONTO 
WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 


Details of one of the new TOP-SIDE Fasteners exclusive with 
K&M "Century" Asbestos Corrugated for roof installations. 





in developing the carbide-die fi 
Progress is slow and expensive. U) 
now ’ perhaps $250,000 has been inve 
in the project—big money for a < 
pany capitalized at $500,000, with 
earned surplus of $185,406 at the 
of 1947. 

Lincoln Park came up the hard 
It was established as Lincoln Park || 
& Gage Co. in 1928; its “factory” 

a two-car garage. Up to 1934, when 
present president, George F. Eglint 
joined up, it produced only simple t 
of high-precision gages for mass prox 
tion industries. 

¢ First Step—Starting in 1934, it be: 
to specialize in carbide gages. (Plug 
feeler gages with carbide tips last lon; 
retain accuracy.) During the war 
company had plenty of orders for gag 
its payroll increased to more than 
men, and its facilities grew to mat 
that peak employment. 

When the war ended, the compa: 
found itself with a plant much lar; 
than would be needed for norma) pea: 
time gage output. Eglinton and his 
rectors decided to try the carbide-d: 
development program as a means of 
maintaining the company’s S warhm 
position. So Eglinton began a missio1 
ary campaign among potenti Vy. use 
from coast to coast. 

His problem was more than simp! 

selling to production men. Outlays 1 
quired for carbide dies generally ran fa 
higher than their powers to approv 
Eglinton had to carry his story to top 
company executives to get the orders |i 
sought. 
e Gradual Acceptance—He made a fc\ 
sales. As carbide dies were delivered 
and began to prove themselves, othe: 
die users also became willing to take th: 
plunge. The change in attitude is in 
dicated by one pat example in compan 
files, 

In early 1946 it quoted a job at ap 
proximately $9,000, making thorough 
going guarantees on performance. The 
bid was shelved. A year later the po 
tential customer asked if the price sti! 
held. It didn’t. The quotation, basc: 
by this time on broader manufactur 
ing experience, had gone up to almost 
$14.000—and no promises whatsoeve! 
on performance were made. Neverth« 
less, the user bought on the new basi 
what it had passed up purchasing th 
year before. 
© Losses Into Profits—L.P.1., meanwhile. 
was seeing losses written onto its book 
month by month. It wasn’t until the 
end of 1947 that gradually increase: 
die business brought operations to the 
break-even point. Today L.P.I. is mak 
ing a small over- -all profit. There ar¢ 
still not enough orders on the books t 
assure sustained production—and sus 
tained profits. But the signs that a turn 
is near are heartening to the company 
and its officers. 
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New Brakelining 


Using cement instead of 
rivets to fasten it to brake shoe 
is simple, will save money for 
industry and consumers. 





Mailing’s tleeter 









The day of driving rivets to fasten 
auto brakelinings to shoes is ending. 
his time-honored method—standard 
since the days when brakes first became 
necessary equipment on automobiles 
is fast giving way to the simple process 
of cementing. 

e Leader—Chrysler Corp. led off this | 
improvement in the industry. It was 
made possible by the Cycleweld process, 
which Chrysler and Goodyear ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co, developed jointly during | 
the war (BW —Jun.12’43,p78). Cycle- 
weld is a combination of pressure-and- 
heat-reactive resins which joins different 
materia)s (like the stec) brake shoe and 
the fabric or asbestos lining) into a 
tight bond. 

Chrysler decided to try Cyclewelding 
on the bonding of brake linings. Re- 
sult: Some months ago it announced 
that linings in future automobiles would 
be cemented, not riveted. 

That started other manufacturers 
rushing development work in the same 
direction. By this week it was evident 
that all car makers have experiments 
in advanced stages. General Motors, for 
example, is believed ready to go into 
cemented linings with production of its 


1949 mddels. 

























d, : e The Process—Under the new process, 

rf the shoe and the lining are simply Pp £ Mi £ 4 
\ 4 clamped together under pressure and Ds age « T°? 
A heat. 





Some of the linings already on the 


market for cementing have adhesive res- In fact, nothing beats a postage meter at mailing 













t sin oe onto the side to be bonded— letters and parcel post! . .. Does away with adhesive 

either solidly yattern: ticki ae am 

' err Sondly, in patterns, oF along all stamps, and stamp sticking . .. Provides exact postage 
e edges. Others come plain; a thick, liquid 2 : Ft.e ba. 

bonding material is applied before the needed for any kind of mail . . . Prints stamp and 

work is clamped together. dated postmark directly on envelope, seals flap at the 

, e Advantages--In operation, the  ce- same time ... Prints on gummed tape for parcel post 
| mented lining has distinct advantages F; ie ici h: anual sneilios 

+ over its riveted counterpart. The latter oe - Faster an —— efficient than manual mailing, 

ri tends to buckle between rivets, while saving effort, time, and postage. . . Automatically 

eure te lining, fastened all along accounts for postage used, gives absolute protection 

its length, doe: . The entire surface 6 sa? ‘te 

gth, docs not. The entire surface against postage loss or “borrowing” . . . Worth its 


of the new lining is available for brak- 







ing surface; no part of the surface of cost in convenience, usually pays its way in savings 
the lining is sacrificed to depressed rivet - . - » Model for every office, large or small. . . Don’t 
hole areas. go without a postage meter any longer—call nearest 





Dirt and grit can’t collect in rivet 
holes, and the rivets themselves can’t 
seore the brakedrums. 

Perhaps the most important advan- 
tage is that the lining can be worm 
down nearly its full depth before re- 
placement, instead of having to come 
off when wear reaches the level of the 
rivet heads. (For relinings what’s left is 
simply pulled off. The surface is dressed 











PB office, or write for illustrated booklet! 







PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1440 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing 
machines. Branches in 63 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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FAST - EASY 
increcse profits, beat competition by having trucks, 
semi-tailers equipped with “Lift Gates.’ Hoists 
any kind of load, ground to truck bed 13 seconds. 
Unloads same way. 





@ “Lift Gates” are me- 
chanical “extra help- 
ers”. 

Save 5 to 30 min. 
per delivery .. . 
hours per day. 
Make possible more 
deliveries daily. 
Cut merchandise 
damage claims. 
Unique way of ad- 
vertising. 
Modernizes your de- 
livery. 

Thousands of “Lift Gates” 

in use nationally. Use 

letterhead to write for 
free miniature demon- 
strator. No obligation. 


ANTHONY CO. 
Dept. L-82, Streator, Ill. 


in Canada, Brantford Coach & Body Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ontario. 

















Thermostatic control assures constant temper- 
ature and ends costly, troublesome manual 
effort with extra safety 


Reznor units manufacture heat on the spot... 
heat isn't wasted enroute from a central unit. 
No more fires to tend or fuel to store. Save 
time, space and attention The “special” heat 
exchanger also gives you more BTU's of heat 
ver 1000 feet of gas consumed. Write for 


iterature. nO 
AUDA 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 3, PENNA. 


Ges Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS . WO STEAM LIWES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . WO FIRE TENDING 
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down before a new lining is put on.) 
@ Savings—Economies are fairly evident. 
Shoes for cemented linings need no 
longer be punched with rivet holes. 
That cuts out an operation. 


More savings are on the way fo: 
lining shops and, ultimately, for 
tomers. For example, the myriad sho 
doing relining work throughout 
country must now carry substantial 
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On Pennsy’s Recreation Car, Kids Can Swig Milk... 








_.. While Parents Sip Cocktails at Other End 


The Pennsylvania R.R. last week gave the 
public a foretaste of an advertising copy- 
writer's dream: a recreation car. The road 
thinks that its mew car’s special features will 
answer the prayers of many bored train 
riders, It has a compact movie theater for 
the latest newsreels; a glassed-in children’s 
playroom, with a stewardess to keep the 


small fry happy; a reading room stocked 
with games and books. And for the gay 
set, there’s a buffet-lounge decorated in 
the modern manner. This stainless steel 
wonder was built by American Car & Foun- 
dry. It will ply between New York and 
St. Louis on the Pennsy’s all-coach stream- 
liner, the Jeffersonian. 
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ventories of linings. ‘These must be sized 
to fit the many rivet hole combinations, 
lengths, widths, and thicknesses found 
in the shoes of various manufacturers. 
But in the future, the shops will need 
to carry only rolls of lining in the vari- 
ous widths and thicknesses required, 
Segments can be cut from these rolls to 
match the length of the shoe. 

This inventory saving is as attractive 
to lining manufacturers as to the shops: 
It cuts heavily their own manufacturing, 
billing, and merchandising problems. In 
fact, some experts figure that switching 
to cementing may cut over-all costs by 
as much as 75%. 
eMachines—A pioneer in the develop- 
ment of ways to use Cycleweld is J. I. 
Spanich Welding Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
Now it is also taking a lead in develop- 
ing machines for such processes. ‘l'ypi- 
cal is its “Hot Shot” brake reliner. 

The drum is sect in place on the 
anvil and the strip of cement-coated 
lining placed on top of it. A toggle 
clamp puts the work under pressure 
and induction heat at 500 F. Four min- 
utes later the job is done. Heat can be 
pre-set at the desired temperature, mak- 
ing the process an all but foolproof 
operation. 

The Spanich shops are still experi- 
menting with Cycleweld and other 
bonding processes. ‘Iwo examples: fas- 
tening rubber hoses for truck engines 
to tube ends, to provide permanent 
joints; joining rubber cushions to metal 
seat frames. The variety of tests that 
the company has under way indicates 
that cemented brake linings are but the 
first of many joining innovations which 
will soon filter into industrial processing. 





P.S. 


Breeze Corps., Inc., has picked up a 
200,000-sq.-ft. plant at Anderson, Ind., 
from the War Assets Administration. 
Breeze will use the site for its subsidi- 
ary, Anderson Stove Co., plans to install 
$750,000 worth of equipment. 

Ethyl acetate production will be 
nearly doubled by Monsanto Chemical 
Co, Explaining the step-up, Monsanto 
said it resulted from high demand for 
polyvinyl acetals in safety glass and 
transparent coatings. (The solvent is a 
byproduct of polyvinyl acetal manufac- 
ture.) , 

I. G. Farbenindustrie worked out a 
water repellent for rayon staple fibers 
that added shrink resistance to the 
threads. ‘The Dept. of Commerce’s 
Office of ‘echnical Services has com- 
piled Report PB-81830 that tells about 
if, 

The synthetic fuel programs of Cities 
Service Co. and M. W. Kellogg Co. 
were merged in 1946. The two com- 
panies announced the merger, said that 
Kellogg will now handle the licensing 
rights for both companies, 
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TOMORROW THIS OFFICE 


WILL BE MORE EFFICIENT 





Noise is being banished here. 
The new ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® will speed up 
work and cut down errors. 


Cushiontone quiets office noise. 
Instead of banging and clatter- 
ing, work hums and purrs. 
Everybody fee!s fresher, more 
fit. Everybody gets more 
done. Cushiontone is quickly 
installed and soon pays for 
itself in increased efficiency. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
perforated fiberboard with 
484 deep holes in every 12” 
square. It can be cleaned and 
Tepainted again and again 
without loss of acoustical effi- 
ciency. Ask your Armstrong 





contractor for an estimate on 
your own office. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4803 
Wainut Street, Lancaster, Penna, 





ARMSTRONG’'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 















"TOPS IN 
FTG 


Do you have 
unusual and 
intricate spin- 
ning require- 
ments? Craft's 
experienced man- 
agement, modern 
facilities, and expert 
craftsmen can supply 
the answer to any spin- 
ning problem... and 
provide better serv- 
ice at greater savings. 


an unusual 


spinning job 


W e specialize in stain- 
less steel spinning, in 
fact, any spinning job, to 
any specification, in any 
metal. 


<———_———— 70 diam. 
The above illustrated spinning, for fluorescent lightin 


fixtures, was spun from one large piece of Stainless steel. 


W rite for descriptive circular of facilities and prices. 


Fis 
(tale METAL SPINNING CO. | 
d cast B oF ‘ 015 | ; 





curait oF 


PROTE CTION 








200X Magnification showing min- 
ute crystalline structure of Bareco 
Microcrystalline Waxes. 


BARECO 
Microcrystalline 


WAXES 


—important agents in the 
protection and preservation of 
products in the manufactur- 
ing, processing and packaging 
fields. You owe it to your 
products to test Bareco Waxes 
—samples are yours for the 


asking. 
BARECO OlL COMPANY 


Dept. 8 20 Dept B — Widener Bidg 
TULSA OKLANOMA PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NEW PRODUCTS 

















Automatic Unloader 

A-B-C Packaging Machine Coprp., 
Moberly, Mo., has developed an auto- 
matic unloading machine for manufac- 
turers who use glass containers packed 
in re-shippable cartons. It takes the 
containers out of the cartons, puts them 
on the filling machine conveyor in sin- 
gle file. ‘The unscrambler is said to do 
the work of up to three men—depending 
on the speed of the conveyor system. 

Cases can be fed directly from box- 
car or storeroom on a gravity conveyor. 
The machine automatically opens the 
lower outer flaps of the cartons and re- 
moves the bottles. The dividers remain 
in the empty carton, which travels to 
a special take-off conveyor. 

The manufacturer says the machine 
is adjustable to all commercial glass con- 
tainer sizes. Necessary adjustments for 
container size can be made in one mine 
ute or less. 


e Availability: Apr. 1. 


Fast Checker 


Small parts get a fast count for pack- 
aging and inventory with a new count- 
ing system. The device has 10 separate 
photoelectric detectors. They work in 
parallel channels, are connected to a 
single high-speed electronic counter. 
The maker: Potter Instrument Co., 136- 
56 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

A count can be registered for each 
part even though 10 parts fall past the 
detectors at the same instant. For ex- 
ample, if each channel feeds at a rate of 
10 parts per second, the counting rate 
for the 10-channel system would be 
100 per second. Of course, since the 
entire system is electronic, any counting 
rate can be used. The detectors respond 
to changes in light level as small] as 
20%. 

For automatic packaging, the system 


can be had with a predetermined coun 
ter that will control the number. of 
parts going into each package. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Tough Paint 

Corrosion has always been a serious 
problem on the insides of gasoline tank 
ers exposed to both sea water and gaso 
line. Most paints or coatings just won't 
take the double beating. 

Hart & Burns, Inc., 210 N. Preston 
St., Dallas, Tex., has a protective coat- 
ing, Catha-Coat, that, it asserts, will 
stand the gaff. The covering is said to be 
resistant to gasoline, salt water, organic 
solvents, and vegetable oils. After ap 
plication, it forms a hard, gray film of 
metallic zinc which is partially com- 
bined with an inorganic matrix. At a 
coverage of 150 sq. ft. per gal., the film 
has about 2.7 oz. of zine per sq. ft. 
The high zinc content is said to give 
complete protection to the underlying 
steel. 

The coating comes in a two-compart- 
ment container—5 gal. of clear binder. 
200 Ib. of powdered zinc. Mixed, the 
components give about 8 gal. of the 
coating. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Air-Operated Mixer 


In some industrial mixing operations, 
even a tiny spark can cause an explosion. 
To offset that hazard, the Emil Greiner 
Co., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, has 
developed a stirrer operated by an air 
motor. The “Mixaire” has speed varia- 
tions from zero to 6,000 r.p.m., does 
jobs usually assigned to electric motors 
up to $ hp 

Recommended air pressure is 100 
p.s.i. or lower. A lever-valve adjustment 
of the air supply controls speed. The 
device is 24 in. in diameter, weighs 3 
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The Communications Industry works ‘round the clock 
... 0 provide you with dependable, continuous service 


In most industries, only a special emergency requires work- 
ing around the clock, but the telephone, telegraph, radio 
and cable systems make the rest of the world seem just 
around the corner 24 hours a day with a regularity second 
to none. 

Continuous and dependable service gives you a feeling 
of security and enables business to carry on smoothly and 
with efficiency . . . thus enriching the social and economic 
life of the nation. 

Long, low-cost performance . .. and stamina under con- 
stant operation ... indicate the ingenuity and skill of those 
who design, install and maintain the equipment that helps 
make this service possible. 

For years the technical staffs of International Nickel 
have cooperated with communications engineers and de- 
signers, metallurgists, research and operating men on a 


wide range of metal problems. To this extent they have 
contributed to continuing improvements in communication 
equipment performance. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the fabrica- 
tion, treatment, properties and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, 
nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys containing 
nickel. This information and data are yours for the asking. 
Write for “List A” of available publications. 


> EMBLEM y i SERVICE < 


TRADE MARK 

















THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC. xewxorks.ny 











MOBILIFT 


“The Mighty Midget” 


A COST CUTTER WITH A PUNCH 


It’s a tough battle, this constant fight to keep production 
costs down. Shortages keep material costs up. Labor 
costs are high and steadily increasing. Taxes are as 
high as ever. 

But there is one logical way out—and that is in 
handling materials. Handling costs are no match for 
MOBILIFT—affectionately known as “The Mighty 
Midget” by the thousands of users. MOBILIFT, because 
of its size, its ease of handling and its all around operat- 
ing speed has many economies. It makes more trips per 
hour—moves more tonnage per day than any other 
fork lift truck on the market. It saves time, space and 
human energy. It cuts handling costs in every depart- 
ment from-the loading platform to the warehouse. Put 
the Mighty Midget to work cutting costs in your plant 
or warehouse. Send for our 16-page illustrated folder 
on MOBILIFT operation. 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 8-W 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. 
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Ib. The stirrer shaft is fitted with g 
sealed ball bearings. Noise is silen -4 
by a muffler. Mixaire comes comp 
with pulley and chuck for shafts up 5 
+ in. in diameter; with a 9-in. s} 
and with a 2-in. diameter propell: 

e Availability: 30 days. 


Eye-Saving Tally Board 


Checkers and dispatchers in truck 
docks, terminals, ship holds, and ware 
houses often work in poor light. To sc 
inventory markings on their tally sheets, 
they must juggle flashlights or lanterns, 
or risk using matches. For such work 
ers, Clyne Mfg. Co., 2619 Colerain 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, has quick relief fo: 
eyestrain—“Tally-Lite.” 

The device is nothing more than a 
tally board with a switchbutton-ope: 
ated, built-in light, powered by thre« 
standard flashlight cells. ‘The complet 
unit with batteries weighs only 24 oz. 
fits comfortably in one hand. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


Stone Ripper 

Stone cutters can speed up their work 
with a portable electric saw that is made 
by Stone Mfg. Co., Manlius, N. Y. The 
machine uses diamond or abrasive 
wheels, cuts wet or dry. 

The saw is called the Blue Streak. It 
has a 14-in. wheel. Special design keeps 
torque to a minimum, cuts wheel break 
age. The machine weighs 78 lb., works 
from a 24-hp. motor at 2,200 r.p.m. to 
2,800 r.p.m. 

e Availability: two to three months. 


Model Plastic 

Better engineering of industrial tools 
and machine parts is the aim of a new 
plastic developed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. The plastic 
can be machined into exact models of 
the tools, then tested under stress. 

In testing, the model of the part or 
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ie THE FIELDS broadly outlined 


below, Blaw-Knox is an important 
and widely-recognized factor. If they 
apply to your business, we invite 
an engineer-to-engineer discussion. 
Blaw-Knox engineers combine ex- 
perience and knowledge helpful in 
meeting changing production con- 
ditions. This experience and knowl- 
edge may be of great help to you. 


Representative of Blaw-Knox prod- 
ucts and services are the following: 


Design and construction of complete 
CHEMICAL AND PROCESS PLANTS °* 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT and machinery 
for the chemical and food industries. 


Equipment Alloy Castings 


STEEL AND ALLOY CASTINGS giving 
maximum resistance to wear, heat 
and corrosion. * MILLS, AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY, ROLLS and other special 
equipment for the steel and non- 
ferrous industries. * PIPING SYSTEMS 
for high pressures and temperatures. 
* AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog and 
deluge systems. * RADIO TOWERS 
and antenna supporting structures 
for ail types of broadcasting and 
communications. * ENGINEERED 
BUILDINGS for industry and agri- 
culture. * CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
for building roads, airports, and 
public works. * STEEL FORMS °* 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS * STEEL GRAT- 
ING.* ENGINEERING SERVICE in the 
design of special machinery and 
processes for industry at large. 





OPERATING 
AND SALES DIVISIONS 
Biaw-Knox DIvIston 
Biaw-KNnox SPRINKLER DIVvISION* 
BuFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION* 
Lewis Founpry & MACHINE DIVISION 
NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH RoLis DIvIsIoNn 
PoweER PipinG DIVISION 
UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION 
BuFLovaK Mipwest Co. 


“Operates as a division of 
Blaw-Knox Construction Company. 





OFFICES, INDUSTRIALS, 
ALL BUSINESSES CAN 


eae 


—— = 


& Talk Instantly! Give Orders 


qm Get Action! Sy 
No Waiting for Operators... 


™. No Dials or Buzzers! 


Vo 


: Modern, Functionally Designed Six, 
©, Ten, and Twenty Station Units! 


Mail coupon today and let a, free folders show you how 


FLEXIFONE gives you wings for your words. 


OPERADIo 
VIE BOR Ea 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 





tool is heated to about the boiling po: 
of water. Load or stress is applied 
proportion to the maximum capacity | 
sired. Then the model is cooled gra 
ally to room temperature. Distorti 
are literally frozen in the plastic. A | 
at the plastic through polarized light 
veals a series of vari-colored lines t! 
show the location of the major stres 
Westinghouse says the new mate: 
can be cast in large sizes, gives a cl 
detailed picture of the stresses. 
e Availability: small sizes, six weck 
larger sizes (up to 6 in.), May 1. 


i soar 
2 if 








yeneeet OPERADIO MFG. CO., Dept. 8-38, St. Charles, Ill. 
Please send me free literature as checked: 


() FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems LD) Plant Broadcasting 
() Make appointment to discuss our needs 


Name 





Address 





City 











Saw on Wheels 


Graham-Paige Corp., York, Pa., has 
still another attachment for its small 
Rototiller tractor. This time it’s a port- 
able power saw. The saw runs from 
a belt attached to the tractor’s gear 
drive. The 30-in. blade is easily adjusted, 
can be used in either a vertical or a 
horizontal position. It is controlled 
from finger-tip levers on the Roto 
tiller’s handlebars. There are two for- 
ward speeds, one reverse. The saw blade 
starts and stops instantly. 

e Availability: 30 days. 


P.S. 


Flat-faced, 15-in. cathode-ray tube is 
produced by Zetka Laboratories, Inc., 
131 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. It’s said 
to give a ]35-sq.-in. television picture. 
That, reports Zetka, is 12 sq. in. bigger 
than the image produced by tubes with 
oval faces. 

Fluorescent lamps that approximate 
the warm colors of incandescent bulbs 


_ are produced by Sylvania Electric Prod 


ucts, Inc., Salem, Mass. The phosphors 
which coat the inside of the tube are 
blended to make more red-yellow light. 
less blue-green, The lamps are called 


Warmtone. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Industry is on the Move 
...- Westward 


George F. Ashby 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


* Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of the Daly Sirtcauliuens 








Market 

your eggs 
where 

the market ts 


The marketing of eggs and poultry is no 
“chicken-feed” proposition. It calls for 
know-how in handling, merchandising 


and distribution, >'us strategically-located 


cold storage inventories. The “City Ice” 
Cold Storage System is fully equipped 
to render valuable service in all aspects 
of marketing your eggs and poultry in 


the nation’s key consuming areas. 


14 COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Seeboard Terminal & 
Refrigeration Co. 

Jersey City, N. J 

The City Ice & Fuel Co. 

Hornell, N.Y 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Polar Service Company Galveston ice & Cold 

Oecotur, Ill Storage Co 

North American Cold Storage Galveston, Tex 

Notional Stock Yords, il Crystal ice & Cold 

Federal Cold Storage Co. Storage Co. 

St. Lovis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Springfield ice & 
Retrigerating Co 

Springfield, Mo 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Kansas City, Kons 


Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 
Tulsa, Okla 


Mound City ice & Cold 
Storage Co 
St. Louis, Mo 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 





MARKETING 














IN 1948, St. Cloud’s new store sells everything from furs to spark plugs 


Progress in Rural Selling 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., has built a retail and wholesale 
empire of 2,265 stores in 23 years. It has done it by leaving off 
frills, giving the small-town market the merchandise it wants. 


In St. Cloud, Minn., 23 years ago, 
two business partners bravely opened 
the doors of a store which sold a meager 
stock of Ford parts. This week Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc., now of Minneapolis, cele- 
brated that event by opening another 
store in St. Cloud. Its difference from 
the original (aside from glamour) was 
that it sold everything from fur coats to 
spark plugs. 

e Small-Town Market—In between these 
two stores lies a retail and wholesale 


empire of 2,265 stores in 26 states, Can 
ada, Hawaii, and Mexico. This merchan 
dising phenomenon was built in a half- 
forgotten field—the small-town market— 
by two small-town automobile agents 
with an idea. 

The boys were Bertin C. Gamble and 
Philip W. Skogmo. From the day they 
opened their first auto supply store in 
St. Cloud on Mar. 11, 1925, the part- 
ners put their idea into effect. Its aim: 
to develop unknown, unadvertised lines 
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In Northern 


there’s a 


The young people from Northern Illinois farms are 
consistent winners in the various competitions at 
the great International Live Stock Show held in 
Chicago. In the last 5 years, hundreds of boys and 
girls from farms in this area have won important 
national awards in junior and open divisions. 
They are preparing themselves to carry forward 
the traditions of fine farming that have brought 
Northern Illinois to national leadership in so 
many phases of agriculture—that have made it the 
hub of an area that produces 40% of America’s 
farm output. 

In Northern Illinois, 96% of the farms have 
electricity available. Close cooperation of our Agri- 
cultural Engineers with Northern Illinois 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America, agricultural exten- 


“Youth Movement” that means success 


Kathryn McKinley, Frankfort, Will County, 
Illinois,and “‘Champ,”’ her Hereford Champion 
(Feeder Division) at the 1947 International 
Live Stock Show. 


sion agencies and with farm operators themselves 
has made it possible for farmers in this area to get 
the utmost usefulness from electrical service. This 
cooperation has also resulted in originating and de- 
veloping many unique and practical applications of 
electricity to farm labor-saving and farm home con- 
venience. Among these are electric barn cleaners, 
silo unloaders, electric hay and corn driers, barn 
and chicken house ventilators, water warmers for 
poultry and stock, dairy water heaters and pasteur- 
izers and dozens of ingenious labor saving uses of 
portable motors for farm chores. 

These are contributions to the leadership of Nor- 
thern Illinois agriculture and to the fuller life of 
Northern Illinois farmers. Our companies are very 
proud to have shared in them. 





Visit the CHICAGO TECHNICAL CONFERENCE and PRODUCTION SHOW 
March 22-23-24 « Stevens Hotel + See Chicago’s Technical Know-How on Display 





TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY a 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 











to compete with mail-order goods 
undersell established lines in local sto 
Instead of pictures in a fat catalog, t 
gave their customers “live” merch 
dise to examine right in their h 
town. 
e Fortune—The plan paid off. M 
selling of popular-priced merchan 
has made the Gamble store as muc 
part of the small town as the lo 
postofhice. And for the company, it 
meant a vast gross: In 1947, sales 
$145-million, 13.9% over the 
before. 

fo win this rural market, Gamb 
Skogmo used big-city merchandisi: 
techniques. This changed the pattern 
\/ f small-town selling as radically as tl 


supermarket altered the grocery field 


few years ago. 
F / N 'D, Local merchants at first resented tl 
noisy intrusion. But they soon learn 
si : that the ballyhoo and advertising pull 
N b W U S E S shoppers into town; thus business f 
RIGHT ALONG 


everyone usually increased. Now loca 
chambers of commerce bid for Gamb! 
“Our CLARK ‘Yardlift-40’ puts 
dump bodies in storage and 


stores. 
brings them into the shop 


@ No Frills—Gamble-Skogmo — know 
what the rural buyer wants. “The av« 
for mounting, at a fraction of 


age independent retailer buys high-cost 
merchandise in fancy packages becaus: 
he feels he has to stock such items,’ 
Gamble, the merchandising specialist 
the former cost ... solving a thinks. “We took our cue from thx 
serious problem. It more than mail-order houses. We built our vol 
ume by giving our customers quality 
without frills. Private brand merchan 
dise moves even in preference to na 
tionally known lines—when it has the 
right price appeal.” 
E. W. Lager, President This policy, besides giving Gamble 
VOLTZ BROTHERS, INC Skogmo its 2,265 stores, has also given 
Chicago, Ilinois it 17 warehouses in 15 cities, four buy 
ing offices and five factories to manufac 
ture many of its own products. Thus 
firmly established, the company is now 
experimenting with new ideas to cut dis 
tribution cost and expand volume. Now 
being developed is the one-stop shop 


doubled storage capacity. 
We are finding new uses 
right along for this great 


money -saver.’’ 


Experiences like this, more and 
more frequent throughout industry, 
point to the new science of Ma- 
terials Handling as the savings- 
bonanza for which business has 


been prospecting. 


To exploit your opportunities for 
savings on materials handling, take 
advantage of Clark's matchless ex- 
perience. It's "good business” to 
CONSULT CLARK 


ping center. It has everything from 
clothes to hardware, with special atten 
tion on complete food departments. 

e First Shopping Center—First sucl: 
store was opened in Minneapolis (Gam 
ble’s first and only venture into urban 
centers) in 1946. Its success was spec 


tacular; sales far outstripped even the 
dreamiest guesses. Since then, two other 
one-stop centers have been put into 


ELECTRIC anp operation—in suburban Minneapolis, 
a ghey and in Rapid City, $. D. This week the 

FORK TRUCKS fourth such unit opened, the $1-million. 
one-floor, block-long store in St. Cloud 


These new, streamlined, merchandise 
packed shopping centers are actually 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
bringing back to small towns the old 
fashioned country store in modern dress 
But they are more than just general 
stores; they are just about a whole 
3 main street under one roof. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEX 42, MICH. e Pulling Power—“This diversification 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD of merchandise makes sense,’”’ Gamble 
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Admiral Al and General Gus, old ftiends who liked to 
/, fight, came battling into Statler, where they planned 
to spend the night. ““The Statler’s my idea,” cried Al. 
The General snorted: “‘Pest—it’s MY idea, I know 


that here you really are a guest.” 


2 “No soldier boy could steer a course,” the grinning 

e Admiral said, “‘to any harbor half so snug as Statler’s 
famous bed. Eight hundred built-in springs and more 
mean comfort every minute.” “And while you talk 
about the bed,” said General Gus, “I’m in it! 




















“Why, Admiral Al,” the General laughed, “I think 
3. your Navy’s sweet, and Statler’s floods of water hot 
are perfect for your fleet. But stacks of snowy towels 
await—climb out or you'll be cursed.” “Shove off!” 
said Al. “I’ve proved again . . . the Navy gets there first.” 

















Their dinner at the Statler stopped their Army-Navy 

4, feud. They simply couldn’t disagree on Statler’s tasty 
food. ““That meal was so darn good,” said Gus, “that 
while the guests are looking, let’s decorate each Statler 
chef for excellence in cooking. 








HOTEL cS TATLER 





5. “The Statler’s in the heart of town,”’ said General Gus. 

e “It’s grand, for every place you want to go is always 
close at hand. I wish there was some way to tell the 
Statler we had fun.”’ The Admiral just whipped out 
his flags and wig-wagged back: “WELL DONE!” 





STATLE R 
HOTELS 


ein © ay) 


HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 























STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Here’s a tip for vour trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday or Sunday — that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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Laugh at Miss W., but avoid serious of- 
fice boners. Letting your stockroom get 
out of hand, for instance. Ask Your Sta- 
tioner for tips on stockroom reorgani- 








FREE INDUSTRIAL BOOK 


Send for attractive new brochure, 
“Industry Lives Happily in Vermont” 














zation. Chances are, he can suggest a 
timely reminder for reordering office 
supplies, too. These are typical of the 
many services Your Stationer can render. 


TRADE MARKS REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ae 


FOR 99 YEARS 


“Overtime” that 
PAYS THE BOSS 


After-work hours spent in 
healthful country living 
pays overtime rates in 
higher production and 
finer labor relations. Jobs 
are better performed, 
decisions are more depend- 
able, when mind and 
muscle are alerted by daily 
contact with rural living 
and outdoor fun. Content- 
ment and high production 
among Vermont workers 
pay off on the industrial 
balance sheet. Read the 
full story in new brochure, 
“Industry Lives Happily 
in Vermont.” 


F A 


Development Commission 
Montpelier 10, Vermont 


LIVE AND WORK IN VACATION COUNTRY 
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says. “It adds to consumer pul 
»ower. More traffic leads to more 

high volume reduces costs. Tha 

turn, permits lower prices to the 

sumer and a competitive advantag 
the operator.” 

Gamble points to a survey sho 
that the average person visits a | 
ware store only seven times a 
but goes into a grocery store three t 
a week. The food line, Gamble ad 
a natural to get customers int: 
store—especially women. 

@ Pet Project—Gamble-Skogmo’s in 
est in one-stop shopping centers is 
of recent origin. The partners 

thought about such an operation « 


, since they opened their first di 


stores. Penciled sketches of model 
ters were washed out of many a lun 
eon tablecloth. ; 

For some time before the war, Ga 
ble-Skogmo had urged dealers to g«: 
more space for their 25-ft. front sto: 
“Double your frontage,” headquart: 
urged. “Rent the store next door, Cu! 
into your basement and turn it int 
selling space. Add mezzanine floors.” 

Stores took the advice, enlarged fro: 

two to five times. Sales went up propo 
tionately. 
e Soft Goods—When the war canx 
many hard lines were cut off. So in 
1942, dry goods ~and clothing wer 
added to fill the empty spaces and to 
jog lagging sales. Now soft lines ac 
count for one-seventh of the total bus 
ness done. 

Other experiments followed—grocc 
ies, drugs, building materials, lunch 
eonettes, farm equipment. With hard 
lines only, nine out of 10 customers 
had been men; with diversification, th« 
women came. And best of all, the 
bought heavily. 


Operational know-how has mad 
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HEADQUARTERS of Gamble-Skogmo is 
this Minneapolis building 
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ONLY DODGE OFFERS 
YOU ALL THESE NEW 


I. MORE SAFETY FROM ALL-’ROUND VISION OF NEW “PILOT-HOUSE” CABS 


You get tremendously increased vision . . 
directions. Windshields and windows are higher 
and wider. New rear quarter windows add still 
more to vision, and to safety. Glass area is nearly 


OLD RIGHT TURN 


. in all 


OLD LEFT TURN 


3. EASIER HANDLING BECAUSE OF NEW CHASSIS DESIGN 


You can turn these new ‘“‘Job- 
Rated”’ trucks in much smaller 
circles. . . . This is due to a 
new type of steering, in com- 
bination with shorter wheel- 
bases. Front axles have been 


4, NEW “CUSHIONED RIDE” New weight distribution, 5. 


moved back and engines for- 
ward, placing more of the 
engine and cab weight on the 
front axle. You get much 
better weight distribution— 
and steering is much easier. 


wider tread axles and longer 


springs produce a marvelous 
new “cushioned ride.’ 
O-Ride”’ seats give a “‘soft,”’ 
“firm,” or “ 
controlled by a convenient 
lever at the bottom of the 
front seat. There’s seven full 


> ** Air- 


medium”’ seat, 


inches of seat adjustment. 


200 square inches greater than that of any other 
standard cab. Driving is truly like 
top of the world” 
to command. They are the safest cabs ever built! 


“sitting on 
. with all the road yours 


2. MORE SAFETY AND COMFORT FROM NEW 
ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION 


Year-round comfort assured by a combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, perfected hot water 
truck heater with powerful fan and defroster 
tubes, vent windows, and cowl ventilator. 


248 BASIC CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS... 
ALL “JOB-RATED.’’ 


Save money with a truck that fits your job! Choose 
from 248 different basic chassis and body models, 
engineered for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
lbs., and gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. Every 
unit of every truck, from engine to rear axle is 
Rated”’ for economy, performance, and long life. 


** Job- 


. and only 
patebelcy =m Dodge builds 


NEW 


*dob-Raled” 


Gob Kealed 
a trucks! 


TRUCKS 








Pd 
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| MATHEWS 
\— 
SSS 


De 


Builds 
Portable 
Conveyers’ 


@ For nearly half a century Mathews Engineers have been 
developing portable gravity and power conveyers for light 
and medium-duty handling service. Rugged sections of 
Roller and Wheel Conveyer of steel or aluminum construc- 
tion, with switches, supports and curves, and portable belt 
conveyers ranging in length from 10 to 19 feet, are standard 
and readily available items. This equipment has been 
designed and built by the same people who, over the years, 
have developed many of the most prominent. continuous 
flow handling systems ever to be applied in American and 
Conadian industries, 


@ Write for complete information regarding these high- 
quality portable conveyers. They will enable you to handle 
materials better, faster, and for less. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


OOOOH OOOOOSDOOOO OOOO OO OOOOGOOOOOOODSOD OOOO OO OOOOOOODe, 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 


a 


& 
° * 
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these shopping centers pan out. 

Minneapolis, for example, the sto: 

within walking distance of Sears, R 
buck’s multistorfed retail outlet. )\ 
sales last year totaled an amazing $4 
million, 

¢ The Crossroads—But in spite of : 
shopping centers’ phenomenal sa 
Gamble-Skogmo has no intention 

leaving the crossroad towns. A lit! 
more than 48% of its volume com 
through authorized dealer stores that a 
located in towns with populations 

under 5,000. 

In Hunter, N. D., for exam 
(which, besides being Bert Gamb! 
home town, boasts a_ population 
414), the Gamble store stocks virtua 
everything needed in a farm communit 
Result: In 1947 its volume was bett 
than $250,000. 

Present plans are to build comple! 
stores in every location, with the siz 
depending on the size of the town. Th 
25-ft. front is doomed, stores will | 
enlarged, lines added. A few may b 
given the million-dollar shopping cent 
treatment. The bigger stores, in addi 
tion to building sales, cut some of prob 
lems of personnel and management. 
¢ Incorporation—The partnership of 
Phil and Bert was incorporated in 1925 
as Gamble Stores, Inc., a few month 
after their first store opened. In th 
beginning all Gamble stores were opel 
ated on a partnership basis—each stor 
manager had a financial interest in his 
store. When the need for buying, mei 
chandising, and advertising assistanc< 
arose, Gamble Stores, Inc., was organ 
ized to provide this service. 

But Gamble-Skogmo was careful that 
its growth would not apply to rental 
costs. When new towns were scanned 
by the partners, they looked for “80% 
locations.” A “100% location,” they ex 
plain, is that spot in a town where thc 
greatest number of people pass. An 
80% spot is usually just off Main Strect. 
preferably where parking is easy. Som¢ 
cynical observers describe the original 
Gamble lease as “‘any store that didn’t 
rent for more than $100 a month.” 
© Operations—By 1928, the company 
had established 37 such stores in Min 
nesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc.. 
was formed the same year to take ove! 
the operational end of Gamble Stores, 
Inc., which continued to handle the 
purchasing and advertising functions. 

In this organizational maneuver, al! 
store managers turned their private in 
terests over to the new corporation, tak 
ing common stock in return—an ex 
change yielding great profit. 

e Wholesaling—Gamble-Skogmo __ got 
squarely into the wholesale business in 
1933, when it introduced its authorized 
dealer program. Under it, an inde 
pendent merchant can operate a busi 
ness of his own with only small actual 
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COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 
IN 1947 


From The Annual Report of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


By most standards, 1947 was a highly successful 
year for the Columbia Gas System. The subsidi- 
ary Operating companies delivered more gas to 
their customers than ever before. Gas earnings 
reached the highest in history. And more money 
was distributed in dividends than has been paid 
for many years. 


But while these results were achieved, the Sys- 
tem did not escape the inflation that beset most 
business in this country. Costs were higher, ma- 
terials hard to get. And because of shortages, we, 


in turn, were unable to deliver all the gas our 
customers wanted. 

In the months to come, the facilities of this 
public service will grow. More and more gas 
from the more than adequate reserves will flow 
through Columbia’s lines. 

And because the gas we furnish has become 
such a vital force in the economic development 
of the communities we serve, we have an abiding 
sense of responsibility in bringing a constantly 
improving service to them. 





Columbia serves natural gas to a million 
homes and businesses in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland; and delivers gas to 
other public utilities in this area which, in 
turn, sell gas to another 800,000 customers. 


In 1947 there were 26 days in December 
when the System delivered more than a 
billion cubic feet a day, and for the year, 
Columbia delivered a total of 231 billion 
cubic feet, a gain of 18.5 per cent over 1946. 


Tremendous peaks created by this un- 
precedented demand were met in part by 


Even with 1947 sales at an all time high, 
gas reserves of the System increased to an 
estimated 6'2 trillion feet, 2'2 trillion of 
which are in the Appalachian area and 4 
trillion under contract from Southwest fields 
—enough natural gas to supply existing 
and prospective customers for many years 


to come. 


building 12 liquefied petroleum plants; by 
storing more gas underground; by bring- 


6,000,009 APPALACHIAN 


ing more gas into the System from Texas, RESERVE 


Lovisiana, Oklahoma and Kansas. $000,000 - FFA SAS acseave 


} SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS CONTRACTS 


Columbia spent $30,594,411 for production, 





storage, transmission and distribution fa- pape igigig | 
cilities in 1947. To meet the still increasing = tet 
demand for this clean, convenient low-cost 1,000 906 + \ 

fuel, the System plans to spend an addi- 





tional $111,000,000 in 1948, 1949 and 1950. BPVOV8B9 OO © OF 























SUMMARY OF NET INCOME 


DIVIDENDS PAID fers a oe 
IN 1947 Total Per Share Total Per Share Total Per Share 

1 Consolidated net income........... $16,665,568 $1.36 $14,678,746 $1.20 $11,955,174 $.98 

Per share ‘ Portion retained by subsidiaries... .. 3,167,823 -26 4,986,762 _ 41 __ 3,417,807 .28 








Regular Balance representing parent company 7 FC inn { A hs, 
Dividends . . . $0.60 ee ee ESS ee ee ree ee $13,497,745 $1.10 S 9,691,984 S$ .79 $ 8,537,36 $.70 
Extra Portion required for retirement of 
2,000,000 16 2,000,000 16 2,000,000 _.16 


UMM i. 5 6 coi. se aca hey 0k SR ow! 
Balance available for distribution to 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion common shareholders or other 
corporate purposes.............. 





Dividend.... 0.15 


Total $0.75 


vw 
- 


$11,497,745 $ 94 $ 7,691,984 S$ 63 § 6,537,367 S$. 

















aah ae The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company The Ohio Fuel Gas Company United Fuel Gas Company 
SYSTEM Atlantic Seaboard Corporation Amere Gas Utilities Company Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
> ¢ Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation Big Marsh Oil Company Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company Eastern Pipe Line Company 
* Gettysburg Gas Corporation Home Gas Company The Keystone Gas Company, inc, 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia The Preston Oil Company Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation 
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Virginian Gasoline & O 
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17" AMA 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


CLEVELAND 
AUDITORIUM 
APRIL 26- 30 





How 7 protect 
YOUR PLANT AGAINST 
TROUBLE-MAKERS! 





NSTALLING an Anchor Chain Link 

Fence at your plant is the best way to 
shut out trespassers, snoopers, agitators, all 
kinds of trouble-makers. What’s more, it 
will also protect outdoor storage of materials 
and control traffic in and out of the plant. 
And Anchor Fence gives protection for many 
years because of exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors that hold it erect 
and in line, in any soil or weather. For in- 
formation, write for our illustrated catalog 
today. Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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investment. The store operator gets help 
in store planning, buying, sales train- 
ing, day-to-day merchandising _ pro- 
grams, and window displays. He pays 
no buying service fee. He pays only for 
the merchandise he orders. These stores 
are usually located in towns under 
5,000 population. In 1934, this system 
helped boost Gamble-Skogmo’s sales 
80% above that for the previous three 
years. 

e Merchandising vs. Buying—Author- 
ized dealer stores multiplied. ‘““Many of 
you have come into this organization to 
get a buying connection,” Gamble told 
the operators. “Buying is a minor part 
of your program. Merchandising is the 
major part. Suppose a customer comes 
in and says: ‘I’ll take that tire.’ If you 
complete the sale without telling him 
one or two important facts about that 
tire you have missed an opportunity to 
make a good salesman out of that cus- 
tomer. Make salesmen out of your cus- 
tomers by giving them something to sell 
their friends. Everyone is enthusiastic 
about merchandise when it is new.” 

© Acquisitions—In 193+, Gamble-Skog- 
mo started to buy up other companies. 
First came an interest in the National 
Securities Co. of Fargo, N. D. When 
major appliances were added to Gam- 
ble’s wares, the Fargo company took 
over time payment contracts. In 1942, 
Gamble-Skogmo bought a majority of 









the stock of the financing company. [n 
1944 it was reincorporated under : \« 
name of Nasco. 

A push into Canada came in 1°} 
with acquisition of MacLeod’s, Lit 
operating 33 retail stores in the prairi 
provinces. 

By 1946, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., had 


a 20% interest in Western Auto of 
Missouri. Plans to merge this coin 
pany’s 1,850 stores in 37 eastern, 


southeastern, and western states with 
the Gamble enterprise were nixed 
the Dept. of Justice. 

All of the various divisions wer 

merged in 1946 to become Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc. Included in the merger 
were: Gamble Stores, Western Auto 
Supply Co. of California, Nasco, Inc., 
and Gamble-Skogmo, Ltd. (Canadian 
holding company of MacLeod’s, Ltd., of 
Canada). Wholly owned  subsidiarics 
are the Solar Corp., the manufacturing 
unit, and MacLeod’s, Ltd. 
e Range—Although the Gamble-Skogmo 
operation usually brings the customer 
a raft of merchandise under one roof, 
there has been some specialization. 
Farm stores are a new development. 
There are also some stores specializing 
in soft lines, some in apparel, and an 
experimental variety chain (5¢ to $1 
merchandise). 

Thus it’s not tnusual to find several 
of these stores in one small town. In 


Three-Piece Mattress for Easier Handling 


Sparked by the idea that small pieces are 
easier to handle, ex-G.I. Donald Brown has 
gone into the mattress business in a big 
way. His six-months-old Criterion Dis- 
tributing Co., Newark, N. J., is selling 2,000 
of these three-section mattresses a week. 
The three pieces, held together by zippers, 


fold back with little effort, thus make the 
housewife’s cleaning tasks easier. The sec- 
tions are also interchangeable. Brown says 
that this feature lengthens the life of the 
mattress. And even if one section should 
wear out, the customer has to buy only a 
third of a new mattress. 
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Binto Mexico, Gambles has 17 ware- 
Phouses in 15 cities. They maintain in- 
dividual trafic stock control, and 


Bpilling departments. 









Northfield, Minn. (population 4,000), 
for example, there are four stores in 
which Gamble and Skogmo have a per- 


Fonal interest. 


lo supply a retail empire stretching 


4 from Ohio to California, from Cané ida 


Company-owned 


d trucks supplement commercial trans 


fo 


portation facilities to move merchandise 
from warehouse to store. 

Buying for the entire organization is 
handled from four offices—Minne: ipolis, 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
e Manufacturing—In 1929 Gambles got 
into manufacturing. It bought a small 
battery plant at Beaver Dam, Wis., and 
the Solar Corp. was formed to operate 
it. When this plant burned in 1932 it 


was reestablished at Milwaukee. 


lo offset seasonal peaks in the battery 


* factory, paint manufacturing was added 


in 1931. Paint and batteries have many 
related raw materials. A varnish plant 
at Cudahy, Wis., was acquired in 1934. 
In 1937, the company took over the 
Beam Mfg. Co., Webster City, Iowa, to 


4} produce its line of Coronado washing 


machines. An insulation plant at Fergus 
l'alls was put into operation in 1946. 
Other products have been added to the 
list the company makes—fly spray, floor 
wax, wall cleaners, wall paper, water 
softener. Another battery plant was 
acquired in Los Angeles in 1939; and a 
new battery plant will be completed this 
vear at Ogden, Utah. 





g one can manufacture appliances,” 


Other manufacturing units will be 
expanded and more facilities may be 
acquired, Skogmo indicates. Vhe com- 
pany already owns a minority interest 
in the Camfield toaster concern. Com- 
plete acquisition is a possibility. 
Appliances of all kinds will be pro- 
duced as capacitv is expanded. ‘Any- 


Gam- 


ble says. “The big problem is to sell 
them. We have the know-how.” 


*Employee Relations—Personne! in 
company-owned stores get the going 
wage plus various bonuses based on 
sales. Incentive plans encourage em- 
plovees to stick to their jobs. Store 
managers get pay increases based on 
store volume. More than 70% of Gam- 
ble-Skogmo stock is owned by its em- 


| ployees. 


Vo swing expansion are and _ in- 
crease working capital, a $13-million, 
20-year loan from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society was arranged early 
this year. This is the sole funded debt 
of the company and of its subsidiaries. 

While there has been criticism of 
the company’s expansionist policies, ofh- 
ials counter bv saying that Gamble- 
Skogmo has withstood a. major depres- 
sion rand a world war, has made a profit 
since its inception in 1925, has an un- 
broken dividend record: since 1930. 
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HOW AUTO MAKER 
CUTS SHIPPING COSTS 


Nash Motors Division uses Acme Steelstrap 
to speed units to production line 





4 
BETTER! Acme Steelstrap holds wood mem- 
bers in place and helps protect breather 
pipes. Steelstrap and two short pieces of 
strip steel firmly hold engine to skid. 


a 
75% SAVED! Present cost of packaging 
Nash engine cylinder blocks with Acme 
Steelstrap is only 25‘; of old method .. . 
labor and material saved! 


50% SAVED! Acme Uni-Pak, in which aS 


bundle of tailpipes is wrapped with three 
bunds of Acme Steelstrap, reduced pack- 


aging costs about 50°, 


The Milwaukee Parts Plant, Nash 
Motors, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, relies upon Acme equip- 
ment and material to handle its 
bulk packing problems. 

Acme Shipping Specialists helped 
Nash engineers devise packing oper- 
ations that materially reduced costs 
and facilitated movement and safe 
shipping of units between plants. 





NEW! More savings ahead with 
Acme No. 3 Steelstrapper the 
lightest tool made. Magazine holds 
100 seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts 
the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strap- 
ping surface. T'wo levers working 
in opposite directions make for ex- 
cellent. balance and easy handling. 


Ceme BS ITI DESI7 


NEW YORK 17 


ATLANTA 










(See the three examples of better 
shipping at lower cost on this page.) 
Acme Shipping Specialists will be 
happy to consult with your company 
on specific or general problems of 
packing and shipping. They can help 
you, and without obligation. 


Wind out how Acme Steelstrap users 
in many industries now show a profit 
in their shipping rooms. Send for 


free booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.’ 
en 5 
Acme Steel Company, Dept | 
2838 Archer Avenue | 
Chicago 8, Illinois | 
Please send me a copy of vour case history | 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.’ | 
RR a dn ois 0. ais aati aa a deebeele ears | 
J 
PIII 5 2k. ental Gas am lc Ota eo i 
ON ilo de cia Sal uct ede dna chad a a ba an | 
City Zoom State | 


ACME STEEL CO, 
CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Successful operation demands perfect 
concentricity and a permanent rubber- 
to-metal bond in this idler wheel. 


in the BRUSH 


SOUNDMIRKOR’ 


MAGNETIC - RIBBON 


Home Recorder - 
Reproducer 


The design engineers of the Brush Development 
Company had a problem . . . they needed an idler 
wheel for the Soundmirror Magnetic Ribbon 
Home Recorder-Reproducer. It had to have pre- 
cise concentricity and to be perfectly quiet in 
operation ... it had to give long ‘and trouble- 
free service. 

They found the answer in Lord's facilities for 
precision control in every step of manufacture, 
in the perfect rubber-to-metal bond obtained by 
the Lord process, in the scientific selection of a 
synthetic rubber that combined abrasion resist- 
ance with the necessary resilience. 

Rubber, natural and synthetic, with its almost 
infinite range of controllable properties, offers 
innumerable opportunities for product improve- 
ment. In many years’ experience in the production 
of bonded rubber mountings for vibration control 
Lord has accumulated a wealth of experience in 
the application of other bonded rubber compo- 
nents for product improvement. Consult our 
engineering department for assistance in solving 
your problems through the use of Lord Bonded 
Rubber Products. 


¥ TRACE MARK REGISTERED 





Toiletry Troubles 


Retail dollar volume off 
2.670 in 1947, reports Toile; 
Goods Assn. Taxes, high cos! of 
living get blame. 


The specter of ‘trading down” hai 
every distributor these days, and w« 
might. For if consumers turn to chea 
lines, forsaking the luxury goods, 
volume will dive. 

Last week the ‘Toilet Goods Assn. | 
a perfect case study of just such a 
uation. Looking at 1947 sales, the a 
ciation said: 

lor the first time in 10 years, toilets 

dollar volume didn’t gain over the priv: 
year. It was down 2.6% at retail. A 
combination of stable prices and cus- 
tomer preference for cheaper merchai 
dise scemed to be to blame. 
e Reasons—Behind the drop in uni! 
were two main factors: (1) the rise in 
the cost of living; and (2) the 20 
tederal luxury tax on most cosmetics. 

Many women, say the retailers, hay. 
been priced out of the fancy, mon 
expensive beauty-aids market. In sup 
port of this thesis, merchants say that 
drug and chain stores increased thei 
percentage of total toiletry sales last 
year. The bulk of chain business is in 
medium- and low-priced merchandix 

The 20% excise tax, however, is tlic 
biggest sliver under the industry’s finge: 
nail. ‘This tax, say toiletry men, droy 
many Christmas shoppers to buy 
nylons, lingerie, and other untaxed 
items instead of perfume and_ fac 
powder. Since December sales of cos 
metics often bring as much as 20% ot 
the year’s take, this was a big factor in 
the decline. 

The industry backs up its belief that 

the tax is a real hobble with sales figures 
for nontaxable items such as toothpaste 
and shaving cream. During 1947 thes 
products gained almost 4%. Shampoos, 
which are also free of the excise tax, 
posted a much larger gain. 
e Manufacturers’ Fate—As a_ group, 
manufacturers came out second best 
to the retailers. Some, notably Max Fac 
tor & Co., showed a nice profit; others. 
including Coty, Inc., and Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp. (Hinds, Dorothy Gray, 
Tussy) gave the stockholders little to 
cheer about. 

The year 1947 got off to a bad start 
after a listless 1946 Christmas season 
During the first six months, retailers 
bought little, worked off their king-siz« 
inventories left over from the holiday 
Many soon engaged in a favorite trad 
practice: returning merchandise to th: 
manufacturers. 

Since most cosmetics are fair-traded 
the manufacturer is on the spot whe: 
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the retailer can’t move his goods. Upon 
notification by the retailer, the manu- 
facturer has the choice df taking the 
merchandise back at cost, or letting the 
retailer close out at bargain prices. 
Usually he takes the goods back to keep 
prices ‘stable. 

e Fatalities—Returns and sluggish sales 
drove many marginal toiletry makers 
out of business during the first six 
months (BW—May10’47,p65). ‘These 
were mainly firms that got into the in- 
dustry as a sideline or for a try at the 
big profits reputed to abound in toilet 
= goods. 

» By summer, the retailers’ inventory 
problems had been pretty well solved. 
Buying began again but it was done 
with caution—and not before many cos- 
metic manufacturers had taken a vigor- 
ous beating. 

While the cosmetic makers were 
licking their wounds, retailers were 
bumping along at roughly the previous 
year's level. Setting a sales record for 
1947 depended on Christmas. And 
Christmas was disappointing for the 
second year in a row. Hence, a de- 
crease in sales for the year was in- 
evitable. 

e Price Situation—Some manufacturers 
feel that the stability of cosmetic prices 
in relation to rising prices of other 








































DEALER’S DOLLHOUSE 


Hotpoint, Inc., has worked out a way to 
cut down the guesswork in kitchen plan- 
ning. Miniature kitchen will let prospective 
buyers set up their own arrangements with 
plastic scale-models of Hotpoint's appli- 
ances. Walls are set up according to a 
customer’s kitchen dimensions. A_ built-in 
camera snaps a record of the best arrange- 
ment, and the customer goes home with a 
new plan—which will include, of course, 
Hotpoint appliances. 
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Pin to get more out 
of every dollar you put 


into your selling... 


—if you offer a product or service 
used in building or construction 
Every step your salesmen take costs you money; 


well spent, if they step in the right direction, at the 
right time. Dodge Reports will help you give your 


men the direction and timing they need. 


As each construction job progresses through plans, 
specifications, contracts, Dodge Reports will show 
you and your men where your product or service 
will be needed... who is responsible for the buying 
decision... and when that decision will be made. 


Your sales management can use Dodge Reports 
as an authoritative guide for market research, ad- 
vertising, and sales control. Based on verified daily 
information, Dodge Reports show building and 
construction activity in each county; enable you to 


check sales performance accurately. 


You get authentic facts ... assembled by 671 Dodge 


news gatherers, that will enable you: 


1 To direct your sales efforts most profitably. 
2 To size up your potential markets, allocate 
deliveries, set sales quotas and territories. 

3 To put your sales promotion material direct- 

ly into the hands of each identified potential 


buyer. 


4 To help your salesmen concentrate on live 
prospects at the right time for an effective 


sales presentation. 


F.W. DODGE 


ice adapted for your specific needs. Write 
for your complimentary copy today. Ad- 


CORPORATION dress Dept. BW-348 


Dopce REPORTS 


DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Service in the 37 Eastern States 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Construction News for Selling « Direct Advertising « Research « Control 


FREE sBooKk.etT— 


“DIRECT TO YOUR MARKET” 
| shows how you can benefit from Dodge 
Reports, how the Reports are prepared; 
how you can select a Dodge Report Serv- 
' 
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IF YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS 
MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources, 


INVESTIGATE THIS LIBERAL 
LOW-COST PLAN 


Learn how little money costs, how much more you 
can get, and how long you can use it, under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Send for our book, “A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.”’ No obligation. 
For your copy, phone or write the nearest Commercial 


Credit Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New 
York 17 # Chicago 6 * Los Angeles 14 «= San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore. . . and other offices in more than 300 cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) a 


NAJC/0/ O00) 
Capital ane Supe : 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











poms has kept the profit picture f; 
ing universally rosy..Although pri 
of materials, labor, and advertising } 
“tee up considerably, prices of toilc: 
ave remained almost stationary s 
1939; costly perfumes are the 
major exceptions. Face powders, 
sticks, cold creams, and other sta 
of beauty care have changed little p: 
wise in the last 10 years; in some 
they have even declined. 
© Too Late—The industry would lik« 
raise prices now, but many produ 
feel that the right time is past. If pric: 
had gone up with the end of OPA, 
the manufacturers, it might have bec 
O. K. But now a price increase wou) 
be as out-of-date as an unpainted + 
nail, 

Estimates of toiletry sales thus far 
1948 “show that a good level is bein: 
maintained,” says the Toilet Good 
Assn. But cosmetic makers know it 

oing to take snappy merchandising | 
this year’s sales curve is not to be draw: 


in red lipstick. 


Allis-Chalmers, RCA 
Sign Marketing Pact 


Both Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and 
Radio Corp. of America’s RCA Victor 
Division have had some sales problems 
with their industrial electronic equip- 
ment. Allis-Chalmers has a few spots 
in its line that need filling; RCA’s sales 
efforts are geared to the retail, rather 
than industrial, field. 
© Joint Effort—Last week the two com- 
panies teamed up in what they hope 
is a joint solution to their problems 
The agreement: Allis-Chalmers will dis- 
tribute RCA metal detectors and hig) 
frequency heating equipment in addi 
tion to its own regular lines. 

Here’s what it will mean for both 
sides: 


RCA VICTOR will get wider distribution 
through Allis-Chalmers’ already well 
established industrial sales channels. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS can now offer a wider 
selection of electronic heaters, as well 
as metal detectors—which it does not 
manufacture. 


e Detectors—RCA’s electronic detectors 
are widely used by industry to check on 
the presence of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals. Many breakfast food makers, for 
instance, route cereal packages past an 
electronic beam to ferret out foreign 
substances (BW—Feb.21’48,p56). Tex 
tile firms use the devices to detect 
broken needle points in their finished 
goods. 

Prior to the agreement, Allis-Chalmers 
offered only a few models of induction 
and dielectric heaters in its electroni 
line. Induction heaters (low-frequenc\ 
are used to fuze. braze, case-harden, and 
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anneal metals. ‘1 he dielectric type (high- 
frequency) 1s used with insulating mate- 
rials—such as wood, plastics, and glass— 
for sealing, molding, or annealing. An- 
other use for dielectric heaters: in dry- 
ing operations for nylon, rayon, and 
other materials. 


KENT'S PERFUMED HAIRBRUSH 


American brush makers will have 
some more competition from abroad 
next week when Kent of London opens 
a $100,000 advertising campaign in 
the U.S. The staid British brush maker 
is counting heavily on Allure—a new 
trick hairbrush—to snare much-needed 
American dollars. 

Allure has not only removable bristles 
but a built-in perfume pad for scent- 
ing the hair as well. Though Kent de- 
signed it for women, men use the 
brush, too. Strictly for men, however, 
Kent recently introduced a new line of 
toiletries to the U.S. 

Although the company claims to be 
aiming at the mass market with its new 
$15 brush, Kent will market it only 
through first-rank department stores. 
Other Kent brushes run as high as 
$400. 





RINGS ON HER FINGERS 


General Foods wraps an old idea in a new 
package to boost breakfast food sales. Mod- 
emnizing the premium deal, General Foods 
now packs all-metal rings for children in its 
Post’s Raisin Bran boxes. The rings, sepa- 
rately wrapped in a sealed, sanitary packet, 
feature well-known comic strip characters. 
For grocers the device does away with over- 
the-counter premiums; for General Foods 
it does away with handling costs for millions 
of boxtops and coins. There’s also a repeat- 
sales angle: Now Mama will have to buy 12 
boxes of Raisin Bran to complete the ring 
Series, 
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|, om Dad would have been proud of his son’s excellent 
report card. But at the moment he was concerned with Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction losses suffered by his company. For 


recently there had been an embezzlement of a large sum of money; 


prior to that, destruction of valuable securities, and disappearance 
of a substantial amount of cash. 

His company had a fidelity bond which covered the embezzlement 
loss. But since the company had only ordinary burglary and robbery 
insurance, the other two losses were not insured. Too late Dad 
learned that these other losses would also have been paid if he had 
simply obtained our 3-D (Dishonesty, Disappearance, Destruction) 
Policy! 

These losses might never even have occurred, or at least might 
have been greatly reduced by our usual Loss Prevention Service, 
which is offered with our 3-D Policy. This service, developed during 
our 64 years’ experience, is designed to eliminate or minimize loss. 

With crime increasing and losses piling up, you need this protec- 
tion now more than ever. Why not ask one of our agents or your 
own broker about this remarkably protective 3-D Policy? 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














WARNING! 


Today—any day—fire may 
strike your office, your plant, 
or your home. Play safe! Get 


FINANCE 





Stock Splitups: A Corporate Sampling 


Recent stock splitups by some represen- 
tative corporations are listed below. They 
show how the splits reduce the size of earn- 
ings and dividends per share, without, how- 
ever, doing any harm to a stockholder’s 
equity interest in the business. The earn- 


ings and dividends per share for 1946 . 
actual profits and payments on the old stox 
for 1947, they are based on the number . 
shares that were outstanding when rece 
splitups were completed. (N.A.—not ava 
able; E—estimate.) 


PYRENE*—the world's finest 
fire extinguishers. PYRENE 
offers complete protection for 
every fire hazard, including 
manual and automatic systems 
for large industrial plants. 
You'll find PYRENE distribu- 
ted in your community. Get 
this protection today. 

FREE! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 


Earnings On Cash Dividends On 

Splitup Old Stock New Stock Old Stock New Stock 
Basis 1946 1947 1946 1947 
$7.28 $4.00 $5.00 $2.33 
8.30 3.36 3.75 1.50 
2 for 1 7.34 E9.50 3.00 6.25 
5 for 1 9.40 NA 5.00 1.20 
3% for 1 6.37 3.61 4.00 2.07 
3 for 1 11.32 7.94 1.87 2.35 
6.18 Vita 3.00 2.87 
12.18 4.32 2.20 0.82 
3.95 2.31 3.00 0.92 
14.27 3.46 7.00 1.55 
5.94 7.00 2.00 1.10 
10.54 E3.50 3.00 1.46 
13.10 9.39 6.00 3.40 
Island Creek Coal 3.70 4.00 2.50 4.50 
Johns- Manville 5.90 E3.40 3.50 1.40 
National Container 6.84 4.13 1.25 1.10 
Norfolk & Western Ry.... 16.25 6.12 13.00 4.37 
Sherwin-Williams 10.23 7.08 4.75 3.12 
United Biscuit 9.14 E5.00 2.00 1.50 





OPERATE — 


WANDLE To Company 
American Chicle 
Sumatra Tobacco 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. . 
Anheuser-Busch 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Berkshire Fine Spinning . 
Chrysler Corp 

Cudahy Packing 

Dow Chemical 











*T. M. Reg. 4 Pat, Of” 
PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION Glidden Co 
agi Hershey Chocolate 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company Intl. Bus. Machines 


577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguisher Lately? 
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with the 


PF r>> System and- 
sy Ve 
R e 
4Ne,%° Ur 
Here's a positive, Cos ts 
tamperproof check on your 
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New Bear Market Twist 


Stock splitup trend grows as companies seek wider 
ownership and markets, smaller per-share profit in boom times. 
Over-splitting may prove dangerous in a serious slump. 


Epidemics of stock splitups used to 
come only during a bull market— 
especially in its final wild stages (BW— 
Apr.27’46,p62). 

Last year changed that. Despite the 
dullness of the 1947 market, some 60 
issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and many traded elsewhere, 
did a split. Most of these performances 
came in the latter half of the year. And 
there is no sign yet of a letup. If any- 
thing, the trend lately has picked up 
fresh momentum. 

e Who Split—Some of the nation’s big- 
gest corporations have split their stocks 
recently. To those listed above, you 
can add, for example, such bigsters in 
their fields as Brown & Sharpe Mfg., 
Central Violeta Sugar, Clinchfield Coal, 
Columbia River Packers Assn., Endi- 
cott Johnson, and Creamery Package 
Mfg. Other recent splitters: a. 
Harbor Plywood, Hooker Electrochem- 


ical, Remington Rand, and United Bis- 
cuit. 

More companies are expected to join 
the parade. Some who will soon take 
stockholders’ votes on split-up deals: 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet, International 
Harvester, Ingersoll-Rand, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery, and Union Pacific R.R. 
e Why—Behind this unorthodox tim- 
ing probably are these factors: 

(1) Corporations whose stock has 
reached high price levels in recent years 
want broader ownership and_ wider 
markets for their shares. A splitup goes 
a long way toward accomplishing these 
aims, at least in theory. It means more 
shares available at a lower market price. 
The lower price attracts small investors 
who couldn’t afford to buy the stock at 
high levels. And it attracts the interest 
of the smaller in-and-out traders. 

(2) In the “good old days,” com- 
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panies were proud to report high per- 
share earnings and dividends. But that’s 
no longer true. High per-share earnings 
and dividends, they have learned -to 
their sorrow, provide an all too-handy 
weapon for politicians and labor unions. 
A company can ward off some of these 
Lrickbats by cutting down per-share 
profits and disbursements. An easy way 
to do this—without harm to stockhold- 
ers~is to raise the numbers of shares 
over which earnings and dividends must 
be spread. That’s where the splitup 
comes in. 

e Caution—But here’s a_ cautionary 
note: A splitup in a bear market can go 
too far. 

Most concerns that have recently 
split their stock probably feel that never 
again will the market for their shares 
hit the lows of the depression thirties. 
And they could be right. 

But they could be wrong, too. It 
doesn’t hurt to keep past history in 
mind. Some of the high-priced stocks 
that have recently been broken into 
small pieces were among the shares that 
sank after the 1929 bull-market crash. 

One prominent issue recently split 
3-for-1 was selling for around $135 be- 
fore the splitup; but in the dismal early 
1930’s it got down as low as $]18—and 
a third of that would be $6. Another 
issue cut up 3-for-] last year was selling 
around $60 before the split; in the de- 
pression depths the old stozk was down 
to $2.75. A third of that would be 
around 91¢. 

e Reverse Splitups—l’ew big companies 
would want to see their stocks get down 
into such low price classes. 

In the past, more than one company 
that split its stock too optimistically has 
had to stage a reverse operation. Cities 
Service Co., for example, in 1938 tried 
to correct such an error by doing a 1- 
tor-10 pull-in after its. shares had 
dropped to 75¢ each. Standard Brands 
was another; in 1943 it effected a 1-for-4 
reverse splitup to get its dividend- 
paying shares out of the cat-and-dog 
class. 


THEATER TO AID HOUSING 

The New York Life Insurance Co. 
has been plagued by the high construc- 
tion and maintenance costs of its partly 
completed housing project at Fresh 
Meadow, Long Island. So it is about to 
try something new to offset expenses 
that are higher than expected: It is 
building an $838,000, 2,000-seat movie 
theater to serve the community. 

New York Life could have taken the 
casy way out—raising rents. But it has 
high hopes that revenues from the new 
show house will meet costs without 
change of present rent schedules. If 
these hopes fail, New York Life esti- 
mates rents might have to be raised $1 


to $1.50 a room monthly. 
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The only material of its kind! 


PC 
FOAMGLAS INSULATION 





PC Foamglas is not a fiber, not a wool, 
not a board, not a batt. Foamglas is cel- 
lular glass in the form of big, lightweight 
blocks, each composed of millions of min- 
ute, air-filled glass cells. And as such, 
Foamglas has excellent insulating proper- 
ties. On roofs and ceilings, in walls and 
Hoors, PC Foamglas is helping to maintain 
required’ temperature levels, to minimize 
condensation and to withstand humidity 
in buildings from Canada to Mexico. 





When installed according to our speci- 
fications for recommended applications, 
PC Foamglas retains its original insulat- 
ing efficiency permanently. It is highly 
resistant to moisture, fumes, vapor and 
acid atmospheres — elements that fre- 
quently impair or destroy the insulating 
value of other materials. 


AIR SEALED IN GLASS CELLS 


We shall be glad to talk over your in- 
sulating problems, to find out where and 
how PC Foamglas can best meet your 
requirements. We have recently published 
booklets that contain valuable informa- 
tion. Mail the coupon and we'll send you 
free copies. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion also makes PC Glass Blocks. 





THE MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION of PC Foam- 
glas shows its cellular structure . . . glass 
bubbles solidified into big, strong, rigid blocks. In 
the millions of cells of glass-enclosed air, lies 
the secret of its insulating value. 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS 
... you insulate for good! 
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There is Peril 
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Shallow Sea! 





— may have been right. An institution is, perhaps, the 


lengthened shadow of a man. But no such man in his right mind 


is forgetful of the future and its hazards. He protects his customers 
by setting up his own organization in depth, with well-trained, able 
captains ready to handle the tasks of generals when the day of re- 
tirement comes. That is why our own firm, one of the world’s largest 
insurance brokerage houses, is staffed by competent, experienced 
men of all ranks, of many ages. Our purpose is to give all the safe- 
guards of insurance, tomorrow as well as today. 


Schiff, ‘Terhune & Company 


INCORPORATED 


oS stunned po ES Ay 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 


One of America’s Most Respected Names in Insurance 

















PRESIDENT Walter A. Wecker of Mar 
quette has held that office since 1933 


Profit in Cement 
Marquette Cement Mfg. 


Co. hasn't missed a common div- 


idend in 15 years. Its five mills 
serve the whole Middle West. 


Stockholders impatient to get news 
of how their company fared during thc 
year are no novelty to corporation treas 
urers. But the half-dozen or so share 
holders who telephoned Marquettc 
Cement Mfg. Co. during the past threc 
weeks had no such conventional reason 
for asking how soon to expect the an 
nual report. 

Each was told the book is late be 
cause of mechanical delays. Each volun 
teered the same reason for asking: He 
did not want to miss the fun of read 
ing it, feared that somehow his name 
might have been skipped. 

e Prize Winner—W inning an Oscar for 
an annual report is less than world- 
shaking, since at least one plaque and 
several certificates are dished out each 
year for each of a good many industries. 
Marquette has pulled down the top 
cement-industry Oscar for several years. 

Even the financial editors like this 
report. Unlike many of its souped-up 
contemporaries, it still presents the bal- 
ance sheet, income statement, and sur- 
plus account in straightforward fashion. 
e Birthday—Certainly anyone reading 
the annual report that is being mailed 
this week end would emerge with an 
excellent idea of the company, its past, 
present, and aspirations. More history 
than usual is included because 1948 is 
the company’s 50th anniversary. 

Marquette is among the largest of the 
regional cement producers—and cement 
is typically regional. Also, the industry 
is amazingly small; its net sales have 
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Tonic for your business? 


Looking for a magic elixir to put new vim 
and vigor in your business? A cure-all for 
economic sluggishness? A tonic to make the 
future brighter? 

Then this remarkable prescription .. . The 
South ... is just what the doctor ordered! 

Compounded of all the necessary ingredients 


for steady growth and sound prosperity, this 


tonic has brought the glow of healthy activity 
and justifiable optimism to thousands of in- 
dustries...new and old... all along the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” It will be good for your business, 


too. Just follow the directions: 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














period. 
e Two New Plants—The compa 
AY “ 1947 volume of $16,865,000 would : 
a°apse b) 5 l i FT T R U ( K even earn it recognition as a conten 
CW NAN (Ad an} for the top-flight spot in most heavy m 
ufacturing industries. At that, its 1947 
sales jumped more than 50% over 194 
and were 3.9% of the industry's dom 
tic sales. It was able to achieve t¢! 
increase because it purchased two plants 
at the end of 1946, boosting capaci 
almost 25%. 

Stockholders rarely worry about Ma 
quette earnings and dividends. ‘I); 
preferred has paid $6 ever since it 
was issued. The common has _ paid 
dividends every year of the past 15. 
paid $1.25 in 1933, marched uphill to 
$3 in 1946 with only a couple of set 
backs en route, and paid $3.50 in 1947 
e The Dividend Policv—Even so, Ma 
quette’s dividend policy has been con 
servative. In the 15 years since 193° 
stockholders have received only 65° 
of all the earnings available for distribu 
tion. Close to $5-million of profits hav« 
been plowed back into the business. 

The postwar dividend pattern ha 
been particularly conservative. Only 
42% of the $1.3-million of net reported 
in 1946 was paid out. And in 1947 
when Marquette’s profits rocketed som« 
45% above their previous peak to $1.9 
million, less than one-third of net was 
paid as dividends. 

(hat this policy is paying off is con 
firmed by the stalwart state of Mar 
quette’s finances at the close of 1947 


Resources then exceeded $21.6-million 
capital and surplus totaled almost $14.3 
million. Current assets came to $6.7 


million, compared with current liabili 
Hi A N D L i N G ties of but $2.5-million. — . 

e Abandoned Mill—In 1898 three Dick 
inson brothers of Chicago and Nicholas 
E F F i Cc I E N . Y Duncan of LaSalle, Ill., took over a rusty 
mill at Oglesby, near LaSalle. It had 
the? been shut down since 1894, when its 
original owners went broke trying un 

4 successfully to get it into production 
. tT S C Os tf S° Marquette shipped its first car of port 
land cement Mar. 30, 1899. Presently, 
prosperity settled on its doorstep. In 


° ° oe 1923 it added a plant at Cape Girar 
NOW — faster handling with a minimum of loss from ead Nate ureter salto 


accidents and breakage. Neater, safer stacking and In 1933 Theodore G. Dickinson died 
and was succeeded as president by Wal 


unstacking. Faster loading and unloading of cars and ter A. Wecker, who had worked up 


. . from an office job at the Oglesby mill. 
trucks. Smoother materials-flow indoors and out, lower Shorly afterwards D: S.Colbura, the 


handling costs, fewer delays to production . . .Get all the company’s chief service engineer, moved 
Bs , ° ° ‘ up to vice-president. 
facts about this revolutionary lift truck — ROSS Series 5, © Team—Wecker is a small, alert, quict 


5000-pound capacity, pneumatic tires, gasoline power. man who rarely raises his voice. He 


Wl BETTER 

| j J averaged around $2]1]-million for i.¢ 

7 past decade. Marquette has done 34 ¢ 
; i) of the total domestic volume in ¢)\\t 






















































































never misses a bet for more business, 
and can always find the money necessary 


z Lie to reach for a new market. 

Rely On , THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY Colburn is a big, friendly man who 
ROSS 300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A,! SPCMt years in the construction industry 
_ ee = Direct Factory Branches and Distributors throughout the World 99 BUSINESS WEEK © Mar. 13, 1948 
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“DITTO £22 you nating /” 


TO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS -ORIGINAL CUSTOMER'S INVOICE 


RATED 
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National Battery Company Reports: 


$10,800 ANNUAL SAVING WITH DITTO! 


$10,800 represents the yearly saving of the National Battery 
Company through the use of a Ditto Order and Invoice System. 
This saving is typical. Hundreds of firms have learned that 
Ditto, the One-Writing Business System, pays for itself many 
times over... through important economies in time and money. 
Equally as important, Ditto eliminates errors and confusion, 
coordinates activities. The flexibility of Ditto enables modern 
business to adapt it to every department. Thus, Ditto is equally 
A letter in effective in payroll, purchasing, order-billing and production. 
* our files, from the Scott- Large or small, your business can utilize Ditto to distinct 
Foresman Company, tes- advantage. f 
tifies to this statement. ( To learn how National Battery saves 
Copy of the letter is $10,800 annually with Ditto, write 
available upon request. | for your free copy of Case History 4201. 


Production * Payroll * Purchasing * Order-Billing 


DITTO, INC., 2237 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








and is still apt to express an idea , 
terms that would be clear to the po 
ing-gang foremen. He is_particula 
adept at looking for ways to extend M 
quette’s territory by better shippin 
handling, and distribution techniqu: 

This two-man team of expansioni 

has parlayed the two-mill business int) 
five mills and a string of shipping plan 
which cover the Middle West like 
mustard plaster. 
e Labor Relations—\Vecker gets alon 
particularly well with the company 
labor, which is represented principal! 
by the United Cement, Lime & Gyp 
sum Workers (A.F.L.). 

Marquette has a no-strike record un 
broken since 1916, better than much o 
the industry can claim. ‘The union get 
no more out of this employer thai 
out of most other cement makers; thi 
reason for the relative tranquility is ap 
parently that neither the union nor the 
company comes to the bargaining tablc 
with chip on shoulder. 

Marquette has also interested itself 
in promoting good public -relations 
Wecker and Colburn worry a lot about 
the public’s opinion of the cement in 
dustry, and spend money to do in thx 
name of their company a job which they 
assert all the industry should be doing 
e Terminology—1 heir particular annoy 
ance is the assortment of “‘basing point” 
and “phantom freight” orders, lawsuits, 
and B ease that have been leveled at 
afternoon. Doesn't stop running entirely... just slows down. the industry by the lederal Trade Com 
mission and the Dept. of Justice (BW 
Wecker loses no oppo1 
brought on by bad lighting. tunity to air his belief that the pricing 
: : system used by cement manufacturers 
cannot accurately be called by either of 
Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is the one essential business these names. 

: Like the rest of the industry, Mar 
tool you can't afford to be without if you want top efficiency quette is opposing the government suits 
vigorously. But W ecker parts from his 
competitors on their willingness to ac 
cept these labels. He says the system is 
actually a method which evolved out 





Gets out of order along about three or four o'clock every 


Fatigue, they call it... fatigue brought on by eyestrain Feb.1’47,p17). 


from all your other business tools. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is a basic business tool that cuts 
errors, speeds production, reduces absenteeism, lowers employee 


turnover, raises employee morale. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is engineered to fit the task, no 


Silent ta aaa Nt aa 





matter what that task is, in office, drafting room, store and school. 
Bad lighting is bad business. For enlightenment on what good 
lighting will do for you, write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


CUakefield. Over ALL Lighting 


For Office + Drafting Room + Store and School 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL VICE-PRESIDENT D. S$. Colburn is an 


old hand in the construction industry 
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of experience as the only way that a 
mill could sell to a customer who is 
closer to another mill in terms of freight 
rates. Marquette has chosen to defend 
its own cases separately from other com- 
panies when feasible, arguing always 
against the government terminology. 

e Size Problem—Wecker sees the pric- 
ing system as the industry’s only pos- 
sible answer to the two-pronged prob- 
lem that faces any cement mill. Ship- 
ping charges on the low-value, heavy 
commodity limit its geographical mar- 
ket. So at first glance, small mills in 
local market areas would appear to be 
the answer. But a small mill is less eco- 
nomical than a larger mill; hence the 
pressure to build big, centralized mills 
rather than small, local ones. A mill too 
big for its territory under any given con- 
dition of demand has to compete farther 
away from home. This is possible only 
by cutting its delivered price enough to 
meet the delivered price of the mill 
closest to the construction job or dealer. 
e Shipping Plants—A partial answer to 
the problem is the shipping plant—a 
battery of silos in or close to a major 


consuming market, plus a_ packing 
department. Bulk shipment to the 
storage-shipping plant saves freight- 


charges, extends the shipping radius of 
the mill. 

Marquette’s first shipping plant was 
placed at Memphis in 1928, the second 
at St. Louis in 1929. Subsequently 
Wecker and Colburn spotted two more 
at Milwaukee and Green Bay, Wis. 
¢ Continued Growth—Next expansion 
step came in 1940 with purchase of 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. of Des 
Moines. Colburn pounced on the op- 
portunity to rebuild and modernize this 
mill, equipping it with a rotary kiln that 
Marquette says is the largest in North 
or South America. Wecker used its out- 
put to stretch the market across Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 

On December 31, 1946, the company 
bought the plants of Hermitage Port- 
land Cement Co., of Nashville, and 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., of 
Cowan, Tenn., near Chattanooga. 
Thereby Marquette reached out for a 
sizable chunk of business in an area cov- 
ering all of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
the northern halves of Alabama and 
Georgia, and the western segments of 
the Carolinas and Virginia. 
¢ Projects Planned—Wecker and Col- 
burn disclaim current designs on other 
mills or broader territories. The new 
annual report, however, shows sketches 
of modernization and expansion projects 
which certainly will require more cus- 
tomers and more mill capacity. The 
projects include rebuilding the Cape 
Girardeau mill, rebuilding the packing- 
loading plant at Oglesby, greatly enlarg- 
ing the Memphis shipping plant, build- 
ing entirely new shipping plants at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Green Bay. 
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The finest letterhead paper ever 







produced by Hammermill craftsmen 











































































Many men who are particular about the paper that represents their 
business turn to the new Hammermill Cockletone Bond today. They 
find in this handsome paper the quality, the unmistakable “heavier 
feel,” the crisp crackle and snap that add an extra impressiveness to 
their business messages. 

We invite you to examine this new accomplishment 
of modern paper-making . . . and consider appointing it your 
business representative. Just send for a sample book. 


LOOK FOR THE Cockletone WATERMARK 








SEND FOR THIS 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK 
Contains samples of Cockletone 
Bond in all weights for letter- 
head use... matching envelopes. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please ‘send me—FREE—a 
sample book showing the new 
HAMMERMILL Cockletone Bond. 





Name 








Please be SURE to write on, or attach to your business letterhead. BW3-13 
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THE NEW IM-3 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 
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Here is an intercommunicating system (private 
plus amplified) that’s designed for use wher- 
ever Customer contacts are made. It’s confidential 
at your end. You speak quietly into the mouth 
piece of the handset. Your voice is relayed over 
any one or all of several loud speakers .. . in the 
shipping room, on the garage floor, in the yard 
- « « wherever you choose. The answer to your 
question is made directly from the floor, from 
anywhere in a wide area around the speaker, for 
the speaker also serves as a hi-sensitivity micro- 
phone. The — comes back to you over the 
receiver of the handset . . . for you alone to hear 
++ privately. You control the volume. 


Write for complete detailsof the Stromberg-Carlson 
IM-3 Intercommunicating Master Station System. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


For use in factory, shipping rooms, receiving depart- 
ments, loading and unloading platforms, tool rooms, 
sales and credit departments . . . Garages, between 
service manager and service floor, grease racks, parts 
department, etc. .. . Parking Stations ... Laundries... 
Dry Cleaning Establishments ... Super Markets... and 
many others. 
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STROMBERG - CARLSON ' 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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Issue Ads Do Pay 


So Lehman Brothers says 
after surveying both issuers and 
buyers. Value comes from the 
prestige that is gained. 


Bond houses have been asking them. 
selves for a long time if advertisements 
for new securities are worth the mone, 
spent. Now Lehman Brothers has donc 
something to get the answer. 

Conclusion: It does pay. 

e Solicitations—The firm wanted thx 
answer to a question that arose way 
back when the Securities & Exchange: 
Commission outlawed 1929-style offc: 
ing ads. These, SEC declared, we 
solicitations to buy; under the truth-in 
securities laws enacted in 1933 and 
1934, an investment banker is entitled 
to solicit customers only by prospectus 

The result was the familiar blank 

looking ad which starts off by telling 
you in small type that nothing is for 
sale. About all that appears is the namcs 
of the issuer and the underwriters. 
e Problem—Lehman wanted to know if 
there was prestige in its name appear- 
ing. Especially, does the name make an 
impression if it doesn’t appear first on 
the list? 

Lehman Brothers’ Roland Palmedo, 
who supervised the study, answers both 
questions with an emphatic, “Yes.” 

e Selected—He addressed a question- 
naire to a selected list of 600 names: 
these were a cross-section, geographically. 
of executives and professional men most 
likely to be issuers or buyers of secuti- 
ties. Replies came from 294 of the 600 

Here are the questions and the an- 

swers they elicited: 


Question Answer — Proportio 


Do you look at ads of (1) Yes, always 52° 
new issues? (2) Occasionally 46% 


(3) No 2% 

Do you notice names of (1) Yes, always 49% 
underwriters? (2) Usually 34% 
(3) Occasionally 16% 

(4) Never 1% 

Do such ads influence you (1) Decidedly 32% 
in rating underwriting (2) Partially 52% 


firms as to size, pres- (3) Not at all 16% 
tige, etc.? 


How many names do you (1) First line 7% 
read in such an ad? (2) First few lines 43% 
(3) All lines 50% 

Does the order of the (1) Yes 55% 
names mean anything (2) Not much 19% 
to you? (3) No 26% 


What governs the order (1) Alphabetical 5% 


of names? (2) Size of firm 4% 
(3) Amt. of par- 

ticipation 73% 

(4) Don’t know 18% 

Do all important under- (1) Yes 65% 

writers appear? (2) No 35% 

Do you measure the ac- (1) Only way 9% 

tivities of underwriting (2) Chief way 14% 

houses by their new- (3) Largely 47% 


issue ads? (4) Small part 30% 
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© 1947 by Remington Rand, Inc, 
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WARNING: Keep your eye on controllable costs of facts that eliminates digging for information 
—or profits may suffer plenty. Many a long- about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


accepted expense can be sharply reduced by 3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 


simplifying sy stems and procedures through- figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
out your business. automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 

EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by 
switching to a Kardex-simplified sales control: 


Whether your costs are high in sales...purchas- 
ing... production . . . personnel ...or inventory, 
1 Closer control over accounts... sharper con- _ Remington Rand systems can slash your controllable 
centration on profitable accounts, a reduction costs. Call our local office for free 72-page systems 
in selling expense on “deadwood”. analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison —_ write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 
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New Quarters for 


389 BANKS 


since V-E day alone! 


Let us help you plan yours! 
If your bank contemplates new quarters, get 
in touch with us. We design, build, modernize 
and equip banks exclusively. When we execute 
your project, your new quarters plans are 
based on a comprehensive preliminary study of 
your BANKING as well as “building” needs. 
Get the facts on this unusual organization — 


7 ms WRITE TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 
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SAVE LABoR! 


Put AMERICAN DeLuxe Machines in 


the hands of: your 


iereramiirttelcaer tetra: 
ind you'll save time and labor 
on many jobs! Steel wooling, polish 


crews 


ing, scrubbing, buffing, disc sanding 
Efficient on wood, concrete, terrazo, 
tile, linoleum, any floor. Sizes include 
brush spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches 
Write for American Floor 
Surtacing: Machine Co., 551 So. St 


Clatr Se Toledo 4, Ohto 
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SPREADS between spot prices and futures have widened again since the break 


Watch Spots vs. Futures 


In stable times, futures sell well above spot prices in the 
commodity markets, but now it’s the other way around. The wider 
the spread, the more the betting that the high prices won't hold. 


If you are trying to figure out which 
way the dithery commodity markets 
will jump next, here’s a tip: Keep an 
eye on the relation of spot prices to 
futures. 

e Wide Spread—Nothing illustrates the 
hind-end-to nature of present markets 
better than the spread between spots 
and futures. In a time of stable prices, 
futures will sell above spot prices—by an 
amount roughly equal to the cost of 
carrying the commodity over the inter- 
val. But all through the postwar infla- 
tion, futures have been selling way be- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Weck Ago Ago Age 


Stocks 
Industrial 136.4 139.0 136.0 143.8 
Railroad. 41.3 42.0 40.8 43.8 
Utility.. 65.6 64.9 65.3 77.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 118.8 119.3 119.3 123.8 
Railroad, 103.4 103.5 104.3 113.3 
Utility... 114.2 114.3 114.2 111.4 


Data; Standard & Poor's Corp. 














low spots. In general, the higher prices 
climbed, the wider the spread became. 

In other words, all the time the mar- 
ket was bidding up spot prices it was 
betting that the new levels wouldn't 
hold indefinitely. ‘That should have 
been enough to put everyone on notice 
that the underpinnings of the commod- 
ity price boom were wobbly. 

In the February break, spots dropped 
farther than futures. Consequently, the 
spreads narrowed considerably. But in 
the minor rallies that have followed the 
big break, the spreads have widened 
again. The market is still betting on 
lower prices in the future. 

e Wheat and Cotton—T'ake two of the 
leading commodities—wheat and cotton 
—for example (charts above). 

At the start of the year, the spot price 
for wheat at Kansas City stood at $2.90 
a bu. July futures brought $2.54—about 
36¢ cheaper. By mid-January, when 
spot wheat had reached $3.064, the 
spread had widened to 434¢. Then 
prices—spot and futures alike—began to 
back down. Early in February, the break 
came. 

By Feb. 13, spot wheat was down to 
about $2.30. Futures then were bringing 
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$2.09. The spread had narrowed to 21¢. 

Since then, both prices have recov- 
ered part of their losses. But in the 
process, the spread has widened to 
about 30¢. 

In cotton, the picture is about the 

same—but on a smaller scale. Before 
the spill, there was a spread of about 
4.5¢ Sriveen spot cotton and Decem- 
ber futures. During the break, the 
spread came down to 2.5¢. Now it is 
back to about 4.4¢. 
e Queasiness—You can’t say that the 
widening of the spreads forecast this 
week’s renewed queasiness in the com- 
modity markets. 

But anyone who watched the spreads 
would have been prepared for it. 

e Premium—Incidentally, there is a sit- 
uation in cotton just now that doesn’t 


show up in the figures. High-quality, 
long-staple cotton is bringing an extra- 
ordinary premium over the average price 
because much of the 1947 crop was un- 
usually low grade. 

Last fall, spot cotton dealers con- 
tracted with the mills to deliver a tre- 
mendous volume of specified grades and 
staples at stated times during the cur- 
rent season. Because of the increasing 
emphasis on finer cotton yarns (page 
24), much of the cotton called for in 
these contracts had to be high quality. 

Now it’s becoming obvious that deal- 
ers contracted to deliver more long- 
staple, high-quality cotton than the 
U. S. Cotton Belt produced last year. 
In their scramble to fill commitments, 
they bid up long staple cotton to pre- 
miums of as much as 134¢ a pound. 


“Cold War,” Dollar-Squeeze Hit Foreign Bonds 


—— ~All prices in % of Par——— ——————\ 
1939 Wartime 1945-47 Recent 
Issue High Low High Levels 
Australia 5s, due 1955.............. 10334 38 112% 98 
Seer Om, CUO 1958. cee oe 108 30% 115 108% 
Meee Ge due 1941.2... ee 285% 10% 82% ae 
Cote ee 1962 ooo ask wiriisdcwe as 1834 834 30 1914 
Colombia 3s, due 1970.............. Issued under 1940 Debt Plan 70 4216 
Czechoslovakia 6s, due 1960......... Issued under 1946 Debt Plan 90% 64 asked 
Denmark 5s, due 1955............ 101 1814 10414 66 
Heeemae 7@ Cue 1967. ¢.. . . ce cee es 100 6% 60 25 asked 
Pees 7@, Guie 1969... w. icv ee's es 125 45% 112 100 
Greece 7s, due 1964............008. 7 25 7% 
ieee Se. due 1960. 0.4 6). os 113 45 105 98 
Norway 4148, due 1956............. 105 3134 107% 79% 
Poland 4s, due 1958.............. 36% 4 27% 5% 
Serbs, Croats & Slovenes 8s, due 1962 3% 27% 5% 
Uruguay 4)%s, due 1979............ 444 32% 100 85 


Chose who have lost money recently 
in the stock and commodity markets 
aren’t the only glum members of the 
trading fraternity these days. 

In the same boat are many dabblers 
in the various foreign government and 
municipal dollar-bond issues listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. They, 
too, have had to absorb some mighty 
sharp capital losses in recent weeks. 
¢ Big Declines—The obligations of the 
Scandinavian and eastern European na 
tions have been particularly hard hit. 
Many such bonds have been dumped in 
almost pines fashion lately. In many 
cases, the selling uncovered very thin 
markets—and this meant very sharp 
drops. In fact, the losses have been 
greater than any others in Big Board 
daily bond trading sessions since the 
early days of World War II. 

One day last week, for example, a 
Norwegian issue suddenly dove from 
levels of around 92% of par to 77%; 
another slid off 10 points. A Danish 
issue took a 10% loss in market value. 
Additional European obligations showed 
losses up to four points, 
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e Concemn— ‘he obvious reason for the 
price carnage: Concern over the general 
European outlook has deepened with 
Russia’s recent steps to take over in 
Middle Europe and Scandinavia. 

But that hasn’t been the only factor 

in the foreign-bond price drop. Per- 
sistent rumors of imminent currency de- 
valuations in the sterling area have 
helped bring the security decline—in 
spite of official London denials of any 
such plans. 
@ Dollar Shortage—he world’s increas- 
ingly serious dollar shortage is playing 
its part. This has hit more than the 
European section of the Big Board’s for- 
eign bond list. Wall Street counts it a 
big reason for the sharp drops in some 
South American government dollar- 
bonds—which some months ago reached 
their postwar highs (table, above). 

The world dollar shortage has hit two 
ways: (1) It has checked “home” buying 
of foreign issues; and (2) it has people 
worried that—if it gets any worse—it 
might have a bad effect on interest pay- 
ments which must be made in U. S. 
currency. 








Newest 
Booklet 
Send today for 
the free Clary 
booklet about 
this modern 
adding machine. 








My Clary's 


so much 





WORLD'S FASTEST Here's an adding 
machine that adds, subtracts, and 
multiplies at a whirlwind pace! 188 
cycles per minute... that’s as much 
as 48 percent faster than other add- 
ing machines. The Clary operates by 
fast rotary motion . .. something new 
in adding machines. It even prints by 
rotary motion. Yes, an entirely dif- 
ferent electromotive design makes 
the new Clary the world’s fastest add- 
ing machine. 


EXCLUSIVE THUMB 
ADD-BAR You'll 
wonder why no 
one thought of 
it before! It’s an 
extra Add-Bar at 
the base of the keyboard that saves 
tim®... Lets your hand stay in one 
basic position. But see all the Clary 
advantages for yourself ...Call your 
local Clary Dealer and set a demon- 
stration date. _ 












Adee. Cubtcact Madtgolies 


SALES OFFICES in principal cities. If not listed in phone 


k, write for address. 
For free booklet mail coupon today 
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HARTER BUILDS 
FINE CHAIRS 


Ask three questions when you buy fine 
office chairs. Are they comfortable? 

Are they attractive in appearance? Are 
, they built to stand hard wear? Harter 
chairs give full satisfaction on all three 
counts. They are comfortable, luxuriously 
so. They are beautiful—in design, 
upholstery, and finish. They are built to 
last, for years of trouble-free service. See 
the different models for all office workers 
at your Harter dealer’s. Write us for 
illustrated literature. Harter Corporation, 
203 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 





W HARTER 


SVC @:@ 0:3. -O- #6: 0-66: a8 
STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 











MEAT PACKERS’ threat of strike may test T-H law “national emergency” machinery 





Compulsory Arbitration Due? 


Threatened atomic workers’ and meat packers’ walkouts 
would be national perils, thus are subject to postponements under 


T-H law. But only new laws will prevent actual strikes. 


Is the T'aft-Hartley act a_ half-way 
house to compulsory arbitration? 

That was the week’s big question for 

both management and labor. It arose 
when President ‘Truman invoked for 
the first time his authority under Sec. 
206 of the law. That section provides 
in cases of disputes which may “im- 
peril the national health or safety” 
that the President may intervene. By 
appointing a board of inquiry he may 
set in motion legal restraints on a 
strike or lockout. These can avert a 
stoppage for as long as 80 days (BW— 
Jun.28°47,p15). 
e Atomic Deadlock—President Truman 
acted in a deadlocked wage dispute be- 
tween A.F.L.’s Atomic Trades & Labor 
Council and the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp., which operates Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) plants for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Everyone seemed 
to agree that a strike at Oak Ridge was 
unthinkable. Yet at the same time there 
was a realization that the T-H law, as it 
stands, could do no more than post- 
pone such a strike. 

This is the problem: The law now 
recognizes that certain strikes may be 
a national peril. But after a period of 





deferment, such strikes become legal 
Thus, in effect, the law licenses work 
stoppages which may place the life of 
the community in jeopardy. 

e Compulsory Arbitration—To be sure, 
such strikes were legal before the ‘T-H 
law was enacted. But there had not 
then, been any legal recognition of the 
national interest in them. Conservative 
Sen. Wiley (R., Wis.), chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, was the 
first to grapple with the problem posed 
by the Oak Ridge dispute. His pro- 
posal: compulsory arbitration. 

Neither organized labor nor manage 

ment savored the Wiley suggestion 
But by midweek, no one had been ablc 
to convince the senator that any othe: 
method would suffice. 
e Ching’s Plan—It’s also not unlikely 
that some proposal similar to Wiley’s 
will come next week from the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. Cy- 
rus S. Ching, blunt-speaking head of 
FMCS, is expected to testify before the 
congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee. The committee wants to know if 
there must be any new laws to assurc 
labor peace in atomic plants. 

Ching is known to believe that th: 
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> EVERYONE HAS A STAKE IN EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


“PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 


BENEFITS 
MANAGEMENT 


You can’t X-ray management problems 


Expense insurance and an income for their 

Retirement. It is a plan extremely flexible to the 

needs of the individual organization and can be 
Too bad that you can’t X-ray perplexing man- installed as a whole or in part. 


agement problems and find the reasons behind 


trouble as quickly and exactly as medical science Does the plan really apply to you? No one 


Aid tae Seale Oey “Sata ae can give a sensible answer to this without having 
all the essential facts before him. Our recently 
There are, however, certain problems involving developed “Employee Security Analysis” pro- 
employee security that can be and are being vides a thorough investigation of all factors 
solved by management very simply through affecting your employee security program. The 
Connecticut General’s Protected Pay Envelope results of this study give a factual basis for our 


Plan. This plan in its entirety provides the fol- recommendations and ‘for your decision. Your 
lowing protection for employees: Group Life, nearest Connecticut General office will be glad to 


Accident and Sickness, Hospital and Surgical discuss this new service with you. 


ONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford. Connecticut 
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government should assume direct *¢. 
sponsibility for fixing standards -o; 
working conditions, sick benefits, in 
ance, and for union-management 1. \a. 
tions in atomic plants. A federal cn. 
mission would intrusted with ¢\jjs 
job. Any Snpeyet contracting to (|o 
business for the Atomic Energy Co n- 
mission would be required to mict 
specified standards. 

¢ Old Principle—This isn’t a new pin 
ciple. The Walsh-Healey act regulatiig 
wages and hours on government con. 
tracts, and the Bacon-Davis act regul.t 
ing wages on public building and pubic 
works have parallel provisions. 

Such a plan would have nipped thc 
current dispute at Oak Ridge. Carbicc 
& Carbon Chemical has a sick benefit 
plan which it wants to install at Ouk 
Ridge—where it took over from Mon 
santo Chemical Co. on Mar. 1. But thc 
union likes the Monsanto plan bette: 
So the A.F.L. council is demanding 
that the new employer continue thc 
former terms. If there were specificd 
atomic plant provisions, this type of 
dispute couldn't arise. 
© Strikes Are Barred—The commission 
wouldn’t deal with wages. But Ching 
is expected to urge that wage disputes 
go to compulsory arbitration after every 
chance has been given to labor and 
management to reach agreement. And 
strikes for any cause would be barred 
in atomic production. 

Ching’s FMCS sought to reconcile 
Oak Ridge employer and unions. When 
it failed, Ching recommended that the 
President step in by appointing a board 
of inquiry. The board will study thc 
dispute and report to the President by 
Mar. 19. 

Meanwhile, company and unions will 
maintain present working conditions 
If no settlement is reached by Mar. 19, 
the President must turn the dispute 
back to the board of inquiry for a 60-day 
fact-finding study. There must then be 
15 days allowed for its report to be 
made public and five more days for 
results of an election on the ses ola 
last offer to be certified. During this 
period parties in the dispute must main- 
tain pre-dispute working conditions. If 
they refuse, the T-H law provides for 
an injunction to block either strike or 
lockout. 
eA More Important Test?—A second 
(and possibly more important) test of 
the “‘national emergency” strike clause 
of the T-H law is also in the offing. ‘The 
Oak Ridge dispute must be considered 
apart from general industry because of 
its importance to national defense. An 
industrywide meat packing strike threat- 
ened for next week more nearly fits the 
pattern for a real T-H test. It could also 
raise the question: How extensively 
should compulsory arbitration be ap- 
plied? 

At midweek, C.I.0.’s United Pack 
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inghouse Workers was standing fast in 
its determination to call 100,000 work- 
ers off their jobs in a wage dispute. The 
walkout, against the nation’s top pack- 
ers, would shut off 50% of the normal 
meat supply. Hence the strike threat 
seemed to come clearly within the ‘T-H 
law's provisions covering the national 
health. 

e 10¢ Gap—If IMCS can’t break the 
© deadlock between the union and em- 
) ployers—Swift, Wilson, Armour, Cud- 
| ahy, and a number of smaller packers— 
the dispute will be referred to the 
' President before a Mar. 16 deadline. 
- Currently the gap is between a manage- 
ment 9¢ top offer and a union 19¢ 
“minimum” demand (BW—Feb.28’48, 
p91). 

Conciliators tried to get a stipulation 
to arbitrate. But the union was reluc- 
tant. Reason: A.F’.L. and independent 
meat packing unions settled for the 9¢ 
figure, and the C.I.O. unjon is afraid 
F an arbitrator might make it follow suit. 
| Its president, Ralph Helstein, has prom- 
| ished to get more than A.F.L. got. His 
© reelection at the union’s convention— 
' which opens in Boston Apr. 5—may 
hinge on whether he produces. 


| SHOWDOWN AT REYNOLDS 


' RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Co, and the 
© Leftist Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & 
F Allied Workers (C.1.0.) have had four 
© years of turbulent contract relations. 
> This week they moved toward a new 
© showdown. Reynolds announced _ it 
F doesn’t intend to renew its I’.1'.A. con- 
= tract when it expires Apr. 30. The com- 
» pany claims the union no longer rep- 
F resents a majority of workers at Rey- 
F nolds’ Winston-Salem (N. C.) Camel 
| cigarette plant. 

- .T.A. attacked the Reynolds an- 
| nouncement as part of a “union-bust- 
q ing” campaign. But it is handicapped 
F in its fight for jurisdiction over the 
E 10,000 cigarette workers; F.T.A. officers 
= haven’t complied with ‘Taft-Hartley afh- 
| davit requirements, and the union can’t 
» have access to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It can’t take part in a 
| representation election. 

Shortly after the company ultima- 
| tum, two rival unions brought up their 
F guns to take over F.T.A.’s bargaining 
| tights. The right-wing A.F.L. Tobacco 
| Workers’ International Union, which 
» has qualified with NLRB, began an or- 
F ganizing drive. The Reynolds Em- 
 ployees Assn., ousted by C.I.O. four 
fF years ago, hurried to NLRB with a 
| petition for an election. It. claimed to 
» represent 40% of the Reynolds workers, 
said it was affliated now with the Con- 
| federated Unions of America. 

The F.T.A. challenged Reynolds to 
| permit a committee of ministers to su- 
| pervise a bargaining election, thus by- 
» passing NLRB. The company refused. 
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Tt tt will push through a pipe 
you can pump with a MONO 


Solids in suspension? Yes! Abrasives? Yes! Chemi- 
cals? Yes! Virtually anything goes with a Moyno pump 
—cold cream; porcelain; potato salad; glue; even dia- 
mond dust in oil. Moyno “progressing-cavity” action 
does the trick. ‘ 

AMAZINGLY SIMPLE 
The Moyno pump delivers positive pressure without 
pulsation. Self-primes and reverses. Meters flow. Has 
no pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers—uses no por- 
tion of the housing as sealing surface. Bearings are 
entirely isolated from the pumping compartment. 


HERE'S ALL YOU NEED TO DO 


If you have a pumping problem—in your plant, or on 
your products—get in touch with your Moyno distribu- 
tor. Hundreds of users already have found that Moyno 
pumps are exactly what they need. Or, let us send you 
our new Booklet No, B22W. It explains “progressing- 
cavity action”; gives Moyno uses, pressures, capacities. 
Please address your request to the Pump Division for 
prompt attention. 


R&M 


LOZ SO” 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


NO PISTONS + NO VALVES 
NO HIGH-SPEED IMPELLERS 


One Moving Part 
..- THIS ROTOR 


GAZA 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


MOTORS » HOISTS + CRANES -» 1S > MOYNO PUMPS 











COOPERATION 
KEY TO PRODUCTION 


Give tangible recognition to employ 
ees through Robbins real karat gold 
awards. Nothing replaces gold in 


value; nothing replaces . employee 


recognition for increased production, 


improved labor-management rela 


tlons, and greater worker Interest. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 


THE ROBBINS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Check With 


0 BONELL: | 


TOOLS - DIES - FIXTURES 
JIGS - SPECIAL MACHINES 


Competent engineers, 
skilled technicians, 
and 175 machines. 











Send us your prints for quotation. 


THE BUNELL MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


1603 EAST 23rd STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





HOMAS TRUCK 
of Keakuk 


PRY TRUCKS 


Loads of freight too big or too heavy 
for regular 2-wheel trucks can be han- 
dled easily with Thomas Pry Trucks, 
particularly when used in pairs. 
Sharp steel nose slides under load, 
tremendous leverage enables user to 
easily raise load as high as 9” from 
floor, Used by freight handlers on 
RR, trucks, docks and in mfg. 
plants, One of many Thomas 2 
and 4 wheel trucks. Write for 
bulletin P.T. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
4849 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 





The most complete line cuailade 
Moore Metlhed Maptacks 


AT STATIONERY AND MAP STORES 
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FREQUENT ALLIES, Harry Bridges (left) and Philip Murray now are sharply at odds 


T-H Flaws Cheer Communists 


NLRB rulings allow individuals to use board even though 
they have not signed non-Communist affidavits. But Leftists worry 
over C.l.0.-Dept. of Justice investigations, arrests, deportations. 


Labor's Communist wing has taken 
a beating both inside and outside the 
union movement. But this week it had 
plenty to cheer about. Here’s why: The 
Taft-Hartley act, which at first threat- 
ened to destroy Communist union con- 
trol, was being reduced to not much 
more than a minor annoyance. 
e Whittling Down—A series of National 
Labor Relations Board rulings has 
steadily whittled away at the law’s in- 
tent to purge Communist elements 
from labor leadership. A Trojan horse 
could be driven through the loopholes 
in the law which these rulings expose. 

The first important victory for the 
left was NLRB’s decision that any in- 
dividual had the right to file unfair 
labor practice charges. This meant that 
while Communist-dominated unions 
could not use the board because their 
oficers could not execute non-Com- 
munist affidavits, the same unions’ ofh- 
cers—as individuals—could use it. If they 
petition as individuals, they’re not re- 
quired to declare non-Communism. 
e “Individual Rights’”—The second vic- 
tory was based on an extension of the 
“individual rights” doctrine. In the case 
of the Dade Drydock Co., Miami, 
NLRB held an election in which em- 
ployees voted on two individuals whose 
names appeared on the ballot. 


Those individuals were not required 
to declare themselves non-Communists 
Their names went on the ballot becausc 
the law provides that “an employee or 
group of employees or any individual o1 
labor organization” may use the board 
Only the “labor organization” must 
meet the non-Communist requirements 
of the act. 

NLRB nailed that down in the Acme 
Boot Mfg. Co. case in which one 
Creighton Neal petitioned to decertify 
C.I.0.’s United Rubber Workers. It 
decided that he did not have to meet 
the non-Communist requirement. 

e Awaiting Decision—A case involving 
Campbell Soup’s new Sacramento plant 
is awaiting NLRB decision. In_ that 
matter, an officer of C.I.0.’s Food, To- 
bacco & Agricultural Workers—which 
has failed to file non-Communist aff- 
davits—asks to be placed on the ballot. 

In competition would be the Team 
sters (A.F.L.) Cannery Workers Coun- 
cil, which has qualified under the law. 
The teamsters are contesting the peti- 
tion as an evasion of the intent, if not 
the letter, of the law. But the Leftist 
F.T.A. is sure that the board cannot re- 
treat from the precedents of the Dade 
Drydock and Acme Boot cases. 

e Further Strength—Strengthening the 
Communist position further is NLRB’s 
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ruling in the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
mp. case. C.I.O.’s . nonqualified 
United Shoe Workers changed its con- 
stitution to provide for only two na- 
tional officers. Both of them proceeded 
to execute the non-Communist aff- 
davits. Men who were formerly officers, 
and who hadn’t sworn to their non- 
Communist status, remained in their 
old positions without officer titles. 

e employer challenged the union’s 

right to use the board to get represen- 
tation. His ground: The constitutional 
change was hocus-pocus to circumvent 
the affidavit requirement. NLRB te- 
plied that it had no authority to stop 
processing a case as long as the statutory 
requirements had been met; someone 
else would have to look behind the 
afidavits to see if anything improper 
had gone on. The company intends to 
appeal to the courts. 
e Loophole for Locals—The Craddock- 
Terry doctrine will apply even more 
forcefully, if it is not revised, to cases 
involving C.1.O.’s_ United Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union. 
That organization went through the 
same constitution-amending process as 
the shoe workers. But up to last week, 
it was at a serious disadvantage. For, 
while the international had cleared it- 
self with the: board, its largest local 
units had not qualified. Last week, how- 
ever, NLRB accommodated the Leftists 
on that score, too. 

The case involved Warshawsky & 
Co. of Chicago and C.I.0.’s United 
Auto Workers. NLRB held that a non- 
qualified local union’s place on the bal- 
lot could be taken by the qualified in- 
ternational to which it was affiliated. 
This should take care of the Com- 
munist-dominated locals in the retail- 
wholesale field. They can expect—in re- 
turn for the per capita tax they pay— 
that their international will substitute 
for them on the ballot, then hand over 
to the locals the job of negotiating and 
administering contracts. 
¢ Lost Punch—Thus the new law’s anti- 
Communist provisions have already lost 
a lot of their punch. How much more 
they can lose without bringing full de- 
feat of the law’s intent on this score 
is hardly important any more. 

Except for a few employers, no one 
except Thomas E.. Shroyer, chief coun- 
sel for the Joint Senate-House Commit- 
tee on Labor Management Relations, 
seems seriously concerned about it. The 
law’s sponsors are busy with other mat- 
ters, Until Shroyer can hammer home 
to them the flaws in their handiwork, 
the Communists won’t worry too much 
about living under Taft-Hartley rules. 

But they are having some worries 
nevertheless. These result from a merg- 
ing attack against them by C.I.O.’s 
right-wing leadership and the Dept. of 
Justice. 

Philip Murray struck sharply against 
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“Sometimes | think we oughta go straight.’ 


HETHER these baffled burglars 
W veform or not, your plant will 
be safer with Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence. Keep in mind that no job is 
too large or too small for Cyclone... 
and that it’s the most widely used 
property protection fence in the 
world. 

You get years of worry-free pro- 
tection with Cyclone. Its heavy con- 
struction and expert design give it 
the stamina to overcome difficult 
conditions of terrain and weather. 
Posts stay in line. Rails won’t buckle. 
Gates won’t drag. 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 438 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It’s full of facts, 


ELV s axa has ue Coiweidwedbehewsleeensebedis des ghoked ctanee 
NN Thay «twins MiNi TOONS hanes dee voneadcwacesesbasasqete 
MG dune Wid babes beccse dcelbnctJeveres an WR oe cdnrcseces 
Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [ School; [ Playground; 
Fy Rissidomae, Repeated a sn sha ccs cuca ccccccncectctes feet. 





Let our factory-trained engineers 
assist you in choosing the best type 
of fence for the job. There’s no charge 
or obligation for their service in 
planning, or estimating costs. 

You'll find it helpful, too, to have 
a copy of our free illustrated fact- 
book, “Your Fence.” 32 pages of 
practical data on all types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence and other property 
safeguards. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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‘he the steel! 
We have the EQUIPMENT 
| and the “KNOW How" 








OVER 200 OVER 100 PRESSES 
SKILLED MECHANICS 5000—50 TON CAPACITY 


us on your Die and 
ACTIVE TOOL & MFG. COMPANY 








DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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IS HE DEPORTABLE? That’s the legal 
question in arrest of C.L.O. Leftist Potash 






the Left to enforce his demand for lo) 
alty to top union policies. Murray fire: 
Harry Bridges from an appointive job « 
C.1.O. regional director for northern 
California. Bridges wouldn’t get in lin 
with union policy against a third party 
and for the Marshall Plan (BW—Feb 
21°48,p103). 

The government, after — several 
months of investigations, arrested a 
series of Leftist labor leaders alleged to 
be in this country illegally. The Immi 
gration & Naturalization Division of 
the Dept. of Justice started deportation 
proceedings against several unionists, 
including: 

e Irving Potash, vice-president, Fur & 
Leather Workers, manager of th 
C.I.O. Furriers’ Joint Council in New 
York, and member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party; 

e Ferdinand Smith, secretary of thx 
National Maritime Union and C.I.O 
executive board member; 

e Charles Doyle, vice-president, Gas 
Coke & Chemical Workers (C.1.0.). | 

Federal officers also picked up Jol 
Williamson, labor secretary of the Con 
munist Party, Gerhart Eisler, and oth« 
top C.P. leaders. 

e No Connection—l’here was no cy 
dence to connect C.I.O.’s moves again: 
its Left-wingers with the federal arrest 
Philip Murray, in fact, criticized th: 
government's drive as a restriction 0’ 
civil rights. And although it was 
milder statement than the Leftists 
would have liked, it helped in their 
propaganda. 

The Leftists couldn’t, however, find 
much comfort in Murray’s moves within 
C.I.O. Bridges was ousted from hi: 
appointive job after he disregarded 
Murray’s orders. (But he is still boss of 
C.1.0.’s longshoremen.) Other Left 


wingers in state and local councils hav 
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the Research Chemist 
Ever Think of Food? 


MPHATICALLY, yes— but even more be- 

tween meals than at lunch time! During 
his working hours the Atlas research chemist 
thinks hard and constructively about the 
tremendous market for food products and 
how he can help in the many steps of food 
producing and merchandising that fll the gap 
between farm and table. 


He thinks about food in terms of Atlas 
Emulsifiers that improve the blending of salad 
dressing—the texture of ice cream, of bread 
and piecrust—and emulsifiers used in the 
mixing of such delicacies as prepared eggnog. 
He thinks of food in terms of growing felds 
and orchards to be protected by insecticides 


LTT WS. 
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and sprays that go farther and cover better 
because of Atlas products. He even thinks of 
unplanted fields in terms of stumps to be re- 
moved and ditches to be cleared through the 
use of the special explosives Atlas creates for 
those jobs. 


In thinking ahead on problems of food grow- 
ing and marketing, as well as in many other 
helds where progress is dependent on advances 
in chemistry and engineering, Atlas has 
amassed a huge stock pile of technical ideas, 
methods and techniques. If your problem lies 
within the broad scope of Atlas activities, this 
stock pile of ideas may be of help to you. Atlas 
is ready to talk to you—at your convenience. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives * Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 


ses Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals === 
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The Products of all France 
and Europe Exhibited at 


Lyon International Fair 


(April 3rd to 12th inclusive) 


The famous mile-long Fair of Lyon, exhibiting the varied 
products of France and twenty other countries, is 100% sold out. 


All space is taken. 


Here, in one spot, you'll find the products that interest you— 
will meet the manufacturers and producers in person. Plan to 


come, yourself. > 


NOTE $ The newly stabilized franc makes this year's Fair more important than usual. 


* if you can come: 


For credentials card, complete information 
regarding transportation, hotels, etc., address: 
NEW YORK: French Commercial Counsellor, 

610 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: French Commercial Attaché, 

307 N. Michigan Avenve. 
NEW ORLEANS: French Consul-General, 

579 Broadway. 
BOSTON: French Consulate, 178 Beacon Street. 
ST. LOUIS: French Consulate, 418 Olive Street. 


if you can't come: 

Write air mail for complete information 
on products you are interested in. Let us 
send you FREE “France-Monde" (in Eng- 
lish). Send $2.00 in cash for Exhibitors’ 
Catalog (out March 20). 

Address: Foire Internationale de Lyon, 
Rue Menestrier, Lyon, France. 


Time is Short — Act Now! 
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633 companies wh 
are sold to business 
their advertising do 
investing them in Busi 


received—and disregarded—similar 9; 
ders from Murray. 

C.1.0. investigations were under \,\ 
into the Leftist leanings of appoin'«d 
hence removable—leaders in othe: iy 
dustrial centers. Allan S. Haywood 
C.1.0. director of organizing and \\u; 
tay troubleshooter, was in charge of , 
West Coast inquiry for Murray. Joh» 
Brophy, industrial council director, wa, 
making a parallel study in the East 
e Hot Spots—One of the hot-spots un 
der scrutiny in the East is the Greate; 
Newark Industrial Council. Its pro 
Left control comes from important 
strength in the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers. Another eastem 
group under investigation is the 600, 
000-member Greater New York Indu: 
trial Union Council. 

Although it has not formally indorsed 
Wallace, the New York City council 
hasn’t severed ties with the American 
Labor Party—the third-party backbon: 
in New York. The C10. city organiza 
tion is opposed, on politics, by the 
state council, which voted 2-to-1 to bar 
support for Wallace. A showdown ap 
pears inevitable. 

On the West Coast, National C.1.0 

is investigating the Los Angeles C.1.0 
council—strongly pro-Bridges. 
e Deeper Tension—The crackdown ha: 
increased the Right-Left tension in 
C.1.0., but it isn’t expected to split the 
organization. Leftist leaders are stil 
secure in their international union (elec 
tive) offices. Bridges can’t be fired b 
C.1.O. as president of the Internationa! 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, or as C.1.O. executive board 
member. For the time being, Bridge: 
and other Leftists believe they’re safe: 
—and have more to gain—within C.1.0 
than outside. 

But the ground under them is no 
longer so firm as it has been for a decade 
U.E.’s Albert J. Fitzgerald, who fol 
lows the Left line as union president. 
may be opposed when he seeks reelec 
tion as C.I.O. vice-president in Novem 
ber. Such a move would be a direct slap 
at the U_E. leadership; ordinarily, presi 
dents of C.1.0.’s top unions are auto 
matically named to the vice-presiden 
cies. 

Well-founded reports say that Murray 
wouldn’t balk at such a reprimand 
against U.E.’s Left-wing policies. If 
Fitzgerald is defeated—that could be 
the break which splits the C.1.O. 

e Government Drive—The government’s 
drive against Communists started sev- 











The Pictures——Acmc—22, 78; 
Daily Worker—104; Harris & 
Ewing—19 (1.), 113 (r.); Int. News 
—44; Keystone—98; Press Assn.— 
19 (r.), 102. 
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A MR 2 ch ERR RS ee 


“JEEP’-PROPELLED POWER-HOUSE 


... The 4-Wheel-Drive Universal ‘Jeep’ Gets to the Job 
and Furnishes Power to Operate Industrial Equipment 


You can save the cost of an auxiliary engine and 
the time lost in loading or towing it by putting a 
Universal ‘Jeep’ on the job. It is an all-in-one 
industrial power unit for a wide variety of uses. 
With its three power take-off points and famous 
‘Jeep’ Engine, the Universal ‘Jeep’ can be used to 
operate electric power generators from 3.75 KVA 
to 12.5 KVA, as shown above—air compressors 
from 17 CFM to 105 CEM capacity for pneumatic 
tools—electric arc welders from 200 amperes to 
300 amperes—capstan and front and rear mounted 


horizontal drum type winches—and other shaft— 
and belt-driven equipment. 

The Universal ‘Jeep’ has the power to deliver 
power and tools to thé job, on or off the road. 
Its 4-wheel-drive traction takes it through mud, 
snow or sand—up steep grades—straight cross- 
country. In 2-wheel drive, the ‘Jeep’ gives you 
time-saving highway speeds. 

See your Willys-Overland dealer and ask him 
about auxiliary equipment that can be mounted on 


the ‘Jeep’ and operated by the ‘Jeep’ Engine. 


a. 7% : 
UNIVERSAL cep 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 

















BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 
Custom-fitteed DO/MORE 
chairs are designed for 
restful relaxation without 
slumping. They encourage 
good posture, which helps 
retard fatigue, improves 
personal appearance. Thoue 
sands of business and pro- 
fessional men are enthusi- 
astic users of DO/MORE 
chairs which provide all- 

Appearance.” day working comfort 
DOJMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 310, ELKHART, INDIANA 


@ sEATING 
DO/MORE ::::::: 


for the FREE book- 
let, “Physical Fit- 
ness and Personal 
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KAN EN You get skilled 
TACKERSS, a every 
time with the 

Hansen Tacker. It drives tacks and 
staples fast as the operator can grip. 
The other hand is free to hold the ma- 
terial. The tacker delivers a balanced 
blow exactly where wanted, sets the 
staple firmly without marring. Simplify 
your fastening jobs. 
Write today for full details, 


HANSEN MFG CO. 


5150 RAVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO 4O 1tL 















PANSENI 





YOU'LL find The mule 
very much to your liking, 
if you like the best. Cen- 
trally located on beautiful 
Rittenhouse Square. Superb 
Cuisine. Every modern facil- 
ity for comfort. Rates from 
7 $5 Single and $8 Double. 


Barclay 


Attmua T Myeeay, Menegeg Ovecter 











eral months ago, under direct orders 
from Attorney General Clark. The 
arrests furnished a strong rallying cry 
for labor's Communists. They lost no 
time in denouncing them as “‘a brazen 
attempt to intimidate and immobilize 
the trade union movement, and to 





weaken its fight for badly needed w. « 
increases.”” Many serious Right-wing 1; 
were concerned by the eo agli ts; 
making martyrs of the top Leftists, t 
felt, might*strengthen the group wit! 
C.1.O. unions, make eventual Fitna e- 
ment more difficult. 





COMPANY LITERATURE as displayed by American Management Assn. in Chicago 


“Personnel Workshop”: School for Management 


Management in the East now has a 
chance to study what probably is the 
nation’s top display of employee publi- 
cations: the American Management 
Assn.’s two-year-old “Personnel Work- 
shop.” 

The display opened this week at 

New York University’s School of Com- 
merce. Later in the year the A.M.A.’s 
workshop material will make the rounds 
of many other industrial centers as a 
loan exhibit. The A.M.A. thinks that 
the show will attract serious attention 
everywhere it goes; at the association’s 
recent midwinter Personnel Conference 
in Chicago (picture), it drew an at- 
tendance of 3,000. 
e Reason—There’s a good reason for 
management’s interest. Last year indus- 
try spent an estimated $50-million to 
publish everything from house organs 
and manuals to forms used in labor rela- 
tions. 

Management focused keen attention 
on new techniques, sought ways to get 
the most out of old ones. It retained 
company editorial consulting firms, such 
as Newcomb & Sammons in Chicago 
(BW—May3’47,p80), to learn how to 
put its message over to employees. 

A.M.A. set up its workshop in answer 
to management’s growing need for a 
means of exchanging information and 


experience. It’s in duplicate: A.M.A. 
has one set of material in its New York 
reference library, another on the road. 
It has accumulated about 18,000 items 
from 1,100 companies. And A.M.A. 
keeps adding more as companies comc 
through with copies of their latest pub 
lications. 

e The Workshop—The material runs 
the gamut: house organs, magazines, 
and papers; employee handbooks and 
manuals; annual reports to employees, 
supervisors’ and foremen’s manuals, 
guidebooks, and bulletins; bulletins; bul 
letin board cartoons, and artwork; com 
pany histories; personnel policy state 
ments; special employee publications. 
including manuals on economics and 
company business conditions and fi- 
nances. 

There are also job evaluation plans; 
specimen union contracts; merit or per 
formance rating forms; tests for selecting 
rank-and-file employees, supervisors, and 
executives; personnel department re 

orts. 

e Complete Pattern—International Har 
vester Co., Armstrong Cork Co., anc 
Marshall Field & Co. have contributed 
complete sets of employee literature 
The object is to show the sequence and 
pattern followed by their personnel de 
partments. 
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TERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK There's a note of realism in the plans for bolstering Western Europe. 


RCH 13, 1948 The current talks in Brussels will produce a strong defense pact between 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

Next week's Paris meeting of the 16 Marshall Plan nations will bring 
Germany squarely into the picture. Germany will come in from the economic 


side, of course. But in today’s world, distinctions between the economic and 
the military are pure quibble. 














You can expect Bevin and Bidault to crack down on the Russian menace 
at the Paris ERP conference. 











But the foreign ministers won't do much more than set the tone. 

It's the committees that should produce the real results on an agenda 
that covers: 

(1) A permanent committee for economic cooperation. 

(2) German representation on the committee (the U. S. wants this). 

(3) Power of the committee to distribute U. S. aid among the 16 nations 
and Germany. 


(4) Review of self-help since the last meeting and ways to increase coop- 
eration. 


& 
Coal production in Western Germany is on the upgrade again. 


E This week it passed the 300,000 tons per day mark. 


y however, steel output is still lagging. The rate is about 3-million metric 
tons annually—7.6-million tons below the ceiling permitted Bizonia. 





So now British authorities are promising to allow the export of German 
steel as incentive to move production. (German steelmakers have been wor- 
ried about losing contacts in foreign markets.) 

a 

U. S. and British officials in Western Germany have a plan to boost Ger- 
man exports. Key to the plan is removal of price control on many exported 
commodities. 


Right now the system of export pricing works to the Germans’ disadvan- 
tage. Here’s why: A German has an item he wants to sell abroad. The con- 
trolled price in Germany may be 10 marks, or $3.00 at the official exchange 
rate of 30¢ to the mark. The occupation officials give him his 10 marks and 
put the item into trade. But maybe the world price for the item is $3.90. In 
this case the mark is worth 39¢. Only the German doesn’t get the extra 90¢. 

Under the new plan, exporters will get full value. Price ceilings won't 
interfere. That should boost production for export, clip red tape, keep the 
mark from stretching like rubber. 








g Bizonal authorities are talking about another shot in the arm for German 
a trade—pacts between Bizonia and other European countries on a barter basis. 





: The present trade agreements with about 15 countries aren't working, 
because: 
(1) They provide for quarterly settlements in dollars. Since dollars are 


q scarce, each partner gets along on only essential needs. 


(2) The agreements lack firm trading commitments. They merely pro- 
vide for exchanging lists of commodities that may become available. 
3 
The new system would set up an exchange of commodity lists of roughly 
the same value. There would be a firm trading commitment by both parties 
PAGE 119 over a long period. Settlements would be put on a yearly basis. This would 
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give time for balancing the trade and avoiding large settlements in dollars. 

This idea may not appeal much to Washington. It runs smack up against 
U. S. opposition to barter deals. But officials in Germany argue vehemently 
it’s the only way to stimulate German trade, 

* 

The democratic world should drop the idea of reparations from Japan. 
So says a report for the U. S. Army prepared by Overseas Consultants, Inc. 

This group represents 11 big U. S. engineering firms. Last summer it 
sent some 30 industrial executives and engineers to Japan on an Army con- 
tract (BW-Aug.9’47,p88). They were headed by Clifford S. Strike of F. H. 
McGraw & Co. Their job was two-fold: (1) to list the plants and equipment 
available for reparations under industry levels set by the so-called State, War, 
and Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC); (2) to question this level of 


industry if Overseas Consultants thought it was in error. 
e 


According to the private experts, those levels are out of line by more than 
80%. SWNCC (’Swink“’) had figured industrial reparations from Japan at 
more than 990-million yen in terms of 1939 value (about $232-million). 

The Strike group thinks it should be 172-million yen in terms of 1939 
value. That comes to about $40-million, or 17% of the SWNCC figure. 

* 

Under SWNCC levels of industry, Japan would give up 45% of steel 
ingot capacity; 25% of sulphuric acid; 73% of machine tools; 80% of ship- 
building; 100% of magnesium; 73% of nitric acid. 

The Strike report says no iron and steel, sulphuric acid, or machine-tool 
capacity should be removed from Japan. 


As Strike sees the problem, only the following annual capacities can be 
spared from the Japanese economy: 107,000 metric tons of nitric acid 
(73% of total); 385,000 gross tons of shipbuilding (48%); 50,000 metric 


tons of aluminum and magnesium fabricating. 
* 


The Strike group gives these reasons for an about-face on reparations: 
(1) Japan needs the capacity to become self-supporting. Within five 


years, its population will be 85.8-million, or 20% above 1947. 
(2) High cost of moving plants—it would involve almost as much as they 























are worth. 

(3) Japan is no longer able to wage war. It doesn’t have the raw mate- 
rials. It has been deprived of the ability to manufacture guns, tanks, war- 
ships, planes, etc., and has no military organization. (Strike’s group doesn’t 
question SWNCC’s proposal to remove primary war facilities valued at about 
1.5-billion yen—$345-million—in terms of 1939 value.) 

e 

So far the Strike report has had no official blessing from Washington. 

But you can be sure that Gen. MacArthur is all for it. He believes that 
reparations are “international bunkem.”” Also that defeat stripped Japan of 
its ill-gotten gains, or about $40-billion worth of property lost in Manchuria, 
Formosa, and China. 

A year ago, the State Dept. would have turned thumbs down on such a 
report. Today it sees things differently. The reason: United States-Soviet 
relations. 

But even if State decides to go along with the Strike report, there’s still 
aproblem. The U. S. has to get the other 11 members of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission to agree. That won't be easy. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 13, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











BUSINESS ABROAD 


KEY FIGURES at the Pan American Conference will be Alberto Lleras (left), Director- 


General of the Pan American Union, and Norman Armour, U. S. Assistant Secretary of State 


Dollar Diplomacy at Bogota 


U.S. delegates at Pan American Conference will try to meet 
Latin America’s demand for funds from public and private sources. 
| In return, they'll insist on improvement in “investment climate.” 


The ninth regular Pan American Con- 
ference, slated for Mar. 30 at Bogota, 
| Colombia, has some  fancy-sounding 
items on its agenda. They range from an 
“organic pact of the inter-American 
| system”’ to “‘recognition of de facto gov- 
fF emments’ and “inter-American  co- 
operation.” 
¢Center of Attraction—But the item 
that will get the most attention at Bogo- 
ta is a 2.6x6.l-in. piece of green 
paper known as the Yankee dollar. 

The southern republics want dollars, 

lots of them—both from the U.S. gov- 
emment and from private sources. 
| They're a “must” for maintaining im- 
| ports of hard-to-get goods such as coal, 
steel, and machinery from the U.S. 
Above all, the Latins want plenty of the 
long green stuff to put them on the 
highroad toward industrialization. 
* Postponed—Last August, at Rio de 
| Janeiro’s special Pan American confer- 
ence on hemisphere security, Secretary 
Marshall fended off a drive to discuss a 
“Marshall Plan for Latin America.” 
§ After some fast footwork, he managed 
to convince the Latin delegates that 
Rio was the time and place to talk 
about defense. Dollars, said he, could be 
the topic at Bogota. 
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Since then, chinks have appeared in 
our good neighbor policy, and the State 
Dept. is worried. 

e Danger—Men like Assistant “Secretary 
Norman Armour (picture, above)—who 
will be carrying the ball for the U. S. at 
Bogota when Marshall isn’t—know that 
it’s going to take a nice spreading of 
dollars to cement those chinks. Unless 
that is done, there is danger that in 
concentrating on saving Europe, we'll 
lose a lot of ground in Latin America. 

The first definite approach to this 
problem since Rio came last December, 
when the State Dept. unveiled its 44- 
year, $17-billion European Recovery 
Program. ERP provides some $7-billion 
to be spent in the Western Hemisphere 
outside the United States, chiefly for 
food and raw materials, 

e Not Enough—But if Marshall figured 
that would hush the cries from below 
the border, he was mistaken. 

For one thing, it was clear to the 
Latins that the greenbacks would be 
raining down unevenly at best; big food- 
producing countries such as Argentina 
and Uruguay would fare better than 
others, such as Ecuador and Para- 
guay. 

_ Most important, however, the south- 


erm republics want investment capital 
to help them industnalize. And they 
don't see a glimmer of hope for that 
kind of help from ERP. 

e Goal—Industrialization has been 
Latin American dream for more than 
a quarter of a century. Countries south 
of the Rio Grande want their own mills, 
mines, factories, and all that goes with 
thei. 

Phey’ve seen their markets disrupted 
in two wars and their sources of supph 
cut off. At the same time, they've seen 
their big neighbor to the north gr 
bigger and richer. ‘lo the Latins, we’! 
the best argument on record for am 
one’s wanting to build lots of factories 
So they want a lot mor 
capital to join the $3-billion or mor 
outhern 


f Our pl 


already invested in the 
lics by U.S. companies and individua 
e Clash—It is on this 
economic philosophies 
Latin America will clash at 
That's been apparent to the 20-odd rey 
resentatives of the U.S. and 10 neig! 
boring republics who recently woun 
up three months of preparatory work 1 
Washington for the coming conference 

[They made up a special commissiot 
of the Pan American Union's Economic 
& Social Council. Uheir job: to spc 
out the economic side of the work that 
will be taken up at Bogota. There wer 
plenty of disagreements. Perhaps th 
sharpest was over investment capital 
with the U.S. taking one view and the 
remaining 10 nations another 
e Tax Trouble—Take the matter of 
double taxation on the income of U.S 
enterprises operating below the border. 
for example. ‘The Latins put up a solid 
front behind a Colombian proposal to 
eliminate double levies “to stimulate 
capital investments” in their part of the 
world. But they want us to do the 
eliminating, while they retain the right 
to tax or not as they see fit. 

Back in 1942, the U.S. acted to eas« 

the tax squeeze on so-called Western 
Hemisphere companies by excusing 
them from payment of the corporation 
surtax. 
e Credit—Since 1918, moreover, U.S 
companies doing business away from 
home have been allowed a tax credit 
against what they pav abroad. The 
Latin argument here is that this kind of 
help is more apparent than real—that 
the taxpaver winds up by paying the 
higher of the two levies. 

Suppose, thev say, we ask a U.S. shoe 

manufacturer to open a factory in Brazil 
or Cuba, and offer to exempt him from 
taxes for 10 vears. That's not so big an 
inducement as it sounds because, while 
we don’t tax, the U.S. does. 
e Reservations—Of itself, the point is 
well taken, say U. S. officials who'll soon 
be heading for Bogota. But the Latins 
won’t make much of an impression with 
it for two reasons: 
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CALL WABASH 


To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash ...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs” your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City... 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one near you! 
C. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





‘i WABASH 
sax. RAILROAD 
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(1) There isn’t a chance that Con- 
gress will give up this country’s his- 
toric right to tax U.S. capital wherever 
employed. 

(2) Even if Congress did, it isn’t our 

tax laws that keep more private capital 
from moving across the border: it’s the 
“investment climate,” as the banking 
community might say. 
e Latin Restrictions—New Yankee dol- 
lars won’t venture south of the border 
when the U.S. owner finds it impossi- 
ble to bring in his own employees, as 
in Cuba; when he can’t operate unless 
51% stock-control is in the hands of 
local nationals, as in Mexico; when he 
can’t take home more than a small per- 
centage of his profits, as in Argentina 
(BW—Dec.20’47,p102). 

There is always the danger of ex- 

propriation, also. Worse yet: When it 
comes to seizure of private property, 
Latin American ideas of the value of 
an enterprise are faz below those to 
which United States investors are ac- 
customed. 
e Convincer Needed—It is considera- 
tions such as these that U.S. represent- 
atives wili bring to the coming Battle 
of the Greenback at Bogota. But it’s 
going to take more than that to con- 
vince our southern neighbors that we 
really want to help them. 

They're nagged by the fact that John 
J. McCloy’s World Bank has yet to 
make a loan in their part of the world. 


They aren’t too happy over Wil 
McChesney Martin’s firm hold on 
pursestrings of the Export-Import B 

It doesn’t help much to point 
to them that those pursestrings 
really in the hands of Congress, 
requires that all loans made by the | 
must have a “reasonable assuranc 
repayment.” Nor are the Latins gr 
impressed by the fact that the bank 
already committed more than $1-bi 
south of the border since the mi 
of 1940. 
e New Bank?—So at Bogota, the Latin 
—specifically Peru—are going to pro) 
establishment of an  Inter-Ameri 
Bank. 

The idea of a lending institution ta: 
lored to the needs of the southern x 
publics is a hardy perennial of Pai 


American affairs. It was first talked of § 


when Dr. Alberto Lleras, the Pan Amie: 
ican Union’s youthful (41) directo: 
general (picture, page 113), was 
schoolboy in his native Colombia. 

e Counter Moves—Ihe State Dept 
isn’t saying how it expects to head that 
move off. But it has already announce« 
it may ask Congress to increase th 
Ex-Im Bank’s lending authority by 
$500-million, with Latin America it 
mind. And behind the scenes there’ 
talk of a proposal whereby the Recon 
struction Finance Corp. would get au 


thority to lend a total of $500-million 


below the border for long-range indu 





More Power for Puerto Rico 


This will help meet the electricity demands 
of the island’s industrialization program 
(BW—Feb.7’48,p105). The power and irri 
gation project was financed by 2-million 
Puerto Ricans. 


Biggest project in Puerto Rico’s program to 
develop its own power facilities is the $10- 
million Caonillas dam, located between San 
Juan and Ponce. Generators at the dam 
will have a total capacity of 20,000 kva. 
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Here was a metallurgical problem, which 
—if solved—promised to pay off divi- 
dends in service as high as 5 to 1. 

Could two different metals be cast in 
one mold with a proper bond . . . thus 
eliminating danger of separating in ser- 
vice? Could industrial crushing rolls, for 
example, be cast with a hard shell to re- 
sist abrasion, and a softer core to absorb 
shock? Such a development, American 
Brake Shoe believed, would double and 
double again the life of big pulverizing 
rolls in cement mills. 





oe / 


PAYS OFF AT 5 Tt 


Research on this project was started 
many months ago. It required the proper 
metals to do the job—and above all— 
the metallurgical know-how to bond 
these metals enough to withstand severe 
impact and abrasion in service. 

Using ABK Metal for the shell, and 
gray iron for the core, dry cement rolls 
have been produced that actually last 
10,000 hours instead of 2,000 hours— 
five times as long as chilled-iron rolls! 
The same techniques can be equally suc- 
cessful in producing abrasion-and-im- 


W Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION. - 
KELLOGG DIVISION - 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION - 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION + RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 





t 
pact resistant rolls and similar castings 
for other industries. 


Do you have a problem where cast- 
ings of two metals suggest savings in 
maintenance costs and fewer replacement 
shutdowns? Brake Shoe metallurgists 
and engineers will be glad to work with 
you toward a satisfactory solution. 
Please address your inquiry to: 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
OF 





AMERICAN 


‘Brake Shoe | 
_ PANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TRAINING MEN FOR 


Babson men are trained to act and get 
things done ... by a faculty with a 
record of achievement in business. 
Degree graduates with majors in pro- 
duction, distribution, finance, account- 
ing or economics. . . . Write Placement 
Director for Babson Placement Guide. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 


Safeguard 


System of Check Writing 
PROTECTS YOU 
Every Step of the Way 


1. PAYEE NAME and AMOUNT PROTEC- 
TION in ONE operation. 

2. Safeguard rivate 
formula acid -proof 
ink. 

. Two year guaran- 
tee of perfect me- 
chanical opera- 
tion. 

Two year Indem- 
nity Bond = for 
$10,000.00 cover- 
ing check altera- 
tions or forgeries. 

. Name Plate or 
Registered Number 
Plate, additional 
protection against 
forgery. 


Write For 
INFORMATION 


SAFEGUARD CORP. 


LANSDALE, PA 








Need 
Wo Farm out your -com- 


ponent parts to Stewart. Most any produc- 
tion fabricated from angles, flats, tees, 
rounds, squares, sheets, strips, plates, 
pipe, channels. 

Send sketch or sample for quotation. 


tio STEWART Tron Worxs Cupany 


1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Metal Fabricators Since the 
Monitor Fought the Merrimac 


trial development—and on easy terms. 
The U.S, price for this: some real im- 
provement in the climate for private 
capital. 

On top of that, it’s an open secret 


around Washington that the W 
Bank will soon be giving the gre 
light to some of the many eee appli 
tions it now holds from Latin Ame 
can countries. 





BRUSSELS LETTER 








RUSSELS—Belgium has seemed 

almost like home this winter. 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent are 
just as bustling and bright as Cin- 
cinnati, Worcester, or Norfolk. 
American cars swoop along the 
streets and highways; the shops 
are full of Barbasol, nylons, Cam- 
els, and cornflakes. 

There are no signs indicating an 
imminent social explosion, as in 
France or Italy. Not even currency 
devaluation seems in the cards. But 
rising prices have begun to threaten 
Belgium in two ways: by stirring 
labor unrest and by creating new 
trade headaches. 


ELGIUM’S wholesale price in- 

dex (based on 100 for 1938) 
rose from 320 in December, 1946, 
to 387 in December, 1947. And it’s 
still going up. This happened while 
the Belgian government was _bat- 
tling to keep prices and wages down. 
In the crucial coal sector the gov- 
ernment persuaded the more profit- 
able companies to split their earn- 
ings with deficit firms and so keep 
down the price of coal. But most of 
the government’s energy was spent 
in a Truman-like publicity campaign 
against high prices. 

As a result of the government's 
inability to cope with prices, a 
rash of strikes broke out last month 
in the coal mines and public serv- 
ices. Paul-Henri Spaak’s Socialist- 
Catholic coalition tried to pin the 
blame on the Communists. But 
Belgian Communists are still rela- 
tively weak both in union leader- 
ship and in the Parliament. The 
strikes actually represented the Bel- 
gian workers’ interest in keeping 
their wages abreast of the cost of 
living. So far they have managed 
to do this fairly well. But unem- 
ployment is spreading. Last month 
it reached 100,000 out of the total 
nonagricultural labor force of 1.5- 
million. 

The effect of rising prices on 
foreign trade is the government's 
chief worry. Superficially, Belgium's 
trade seems in good shape. The 
nation was able to meet its 1947 
trade deficit ($565-million) through 





“invisible exports’’—earnings on in- 
vestments abroad—and through a 
$56-million credit from the Inter 
national Monetary Fund. And the 
Bank of Belgium’s gold and foreign 
exchange holdings still stand at the 
respectable sum ‘of $670-million. 

But danger spots are appearing: 

First, Belgian goods are begin- 
ning to meet price resistance 
abroad; this is especially true in 
the case of textiles. The fear is 
that the present strong demand for 
Belgian goods abroad may not out- 
last the sellers’ market. 

Second, the country’s trade defi- 
cit with the U.S. last year came 
to $478-million—almost 85% of the 
total deficit. This swallowed up Bel- 
gium’s backlog of dollars (the cred- 
its that piled up when Belgium 
was the main supply base for the 
armies invading Germany, plus the 
income from uranium deposits in 
the Belgian Congo). As a result, last 
December the government started 
cutting back on dollar imports. 

And Belgium’s favorable balance 
of trade with other European coun- 
tries isn’t helping much dollarwise. 
Most trade pacts call for payments 
to Belgium in gold or dollars after 
the Belgian export surplus passes a 
certain point. Practically all coun- 
tries trading with Belgium have 
reached and passed these limits. 
But they haven’t coughed up either 
gold or dollars. 


financed $290-million worth of 
exports on credit. This is about their 
limit. They look for some relief 
through renegotiating existing trade 
pacts. But a real solution will have 
to wait until other European na- 
tions have some Marshall Plan 
dollars to prime the trade pump. 
Even then, Belgian officials don’t 
expect their dollar troubles to be 
over. At first they thought they 
wouldn’t need any ‘direct Marshall 
Plan aid, Now they have asked for 
a slice. If ERP goes through, they 
will get it, and Belgium will prob- 
ably remain ahead of the field in 
Europe. If not, the country will be 
swept down in the general ‘debacle. 


| N EFFECT the Belgians have 
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screens 


French to Curtail 


| Hollywood Films 


PARIS—France may follow Britain’s 
lead in cutting imports of Hollywood 
films. The French apparently want to 
revise the Blum-Byrnes agreement of 
1946. Under it, U.S. and other im- 


} ported films have been lighting French 


nine weeks out _of 13. Now 
the French would like to fill at least half 


| of their playing time with home-made 


products. 

¢ Doldrums—The move is designed to 
bring the French film industry out of 
the doldrums. Last year the French 
turned out only 72 films. Most of them 
Jost money. ‘This dismal showing caused 
widespread unemployment in the indus- 
try, provided fuel for the Communist 


| propaganda machine. 


Besides, I'renchmen are getting fed 
up with a steady stream of secondary 
American films. The eight major Holly- 


wood producers aren’t supplying many 


of these~out of 336 American films 
in France during the first half of 1947, 


' only 81 were produced by the majors. 


e Effect—Holly wood won’t suffer much 
dollar-wise from a shrinking French 
market. Since the war France hasn’t 
allowed the transfer of much film in- 
come to exporters. Of $11.7-million it 
owed to Hollywood as of last June, it has 
transferred only $2-million so far. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 

STOCKHOLM-—Two years ago the 
airlines of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark set up the Scandinavian Airline 
System to handle their joint transatlan- 
tic service. Now they have decided to 
dovetail all their operations, both do- 
mestic and foreign, under S.A.S. 

Beginning next month, there will 
be one common schedule, joint use of 
planes and ground facilities, and a sin- 
gle sales organization. All three lines 
will share joint costs and income on a 

3:2:2 basis, with Sweden top dog. 

The Swedish entry in the new com- 
bine is the result of a merger of two 
airlines: the privately owned Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines (S.1.L.A.) and 
the government-owned Swedish Air- 
lines (A.B.A.), The other members of 
S.A.S. are the Danish Airlines (D.D.L.) 
and the Norwegian Airlines (D.N.L.). 

The airlines expect to save money 
and equipment by cutting out compet- 
ing flights and pooling ground services. 
But greatest savings, they think, will 
come from the uniform sales organiza- 
tion. The New York office S.A.S., for 
instance, will book directly to any point 
in Europe. And through a recent agree- 
ment with Northwest Airlines, S.A.S. 
offices can also book to points in the 
U. §., Alaska, and the Far East. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers, No. 76 of a Series 


pene rs = 


Discernin art, Saks Fifth Avenue 
7? + 3 / 


{Picks STRATHMORE 
letterhead 


In every last detail, Saks Fifth Avenue expr ses the taste and dis- 
crimination of an establishment that serves a distinguished clientele. 
With considered judgment it chooses to write all communications 
from its executive offices on Strathmore. The very look of the letter 
gives the recipient a feeling that whatever comes from Saks Fifth 
Avenue must be right. 

All over America firms with fine reputations to maintain express 
the character of their houses with Strathmore Letterhead Papers. 
Does your letterhead paper do your company full justice? If it 
leaves something to be desired, ask your printer to show you samples 


of Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmo.« Bond. 


STRATHMORE ec 23: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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READERS REPORT. 





“Businesslike Manner’ 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the splendid re 
tion given to Archer-Daniels-Mic'la: 
Co. | BW —Jan.17’'48,p6}. 7. Wer 
A.-D.-M. are indeed pleased wit). +) 
businesslike manner in which the 
was presented... . 

Also of keen interest to us was tly 
letter from your Buenos Aires Bure 
| BW’ —Jan.10°48,p100|. The subject o! 
flaxseed production is a timely onc ai 
the ideas expressed by your Argeitin; 
correspondent seem to be those of aii ¢ 
pert well versed in his topic. May | ad 
that my reactions are shared by a tun 
ber of business associates with who: 
I have discussed the letter. 

Congratulations to Business W ¢ 
and its correspondents on the accur:! 
analysis of problems of such vital « 
cern to the American way of life. 

Tuomas L. Danie 
PRESIDENT, 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


More Wire Screen and Cloth 
Sirs: 

We are naturally pleased with pu 
licity in any form and, of course, we wer 
pleased and surprised to find that \ 
had published a picture of one of « 
machines [BW —Feb.7'48,p77|. 

However . . . the caption you gai 
the photograph of our wire weavin; 
machine was incorrect and misleading 

Not “More Wire” but “More Wx 
Screen”’ or “More Wire Cloth” shou 
have been the title of this picture. 1! 
machine shown does not produce wit 
but consumes it. 

M. F. ENGELHAUP! 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Treatment for Plastics 
Sirs: 
Your article concerning the annu: 
meeting of the Society of Automotiy: 
[-ngineers in Detroit discussed a surfac: 
treatment which has been devised f 
styrene plastics [BW —Jan.24'48,p53 
[his treatment, they claim, improv 
the clarity and abrasive resistance ai 
reduces the static charge on plastics. 
Would you kindly refer us to th 
proper source for further information’ 
H. E. EmMerso’ 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., 
FORT MADISON, IOWA. 


e The surface treatment for styrent 
slastics is a joint development of Nas! 
Kelvinator Corp. and Bee Chemical ¢ 

The treatment is called “Logoquant. 
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Address of Bee Chemical is 63 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Crane China in Puerto Rico 
Sirs: 


In your article, ‘““Puerto Rico Indus- 








oe > Mtr” [BW—Feb.7'48,p105|, the  state- 
We ment that “Iroquois China Co. is build- 
wit], «ging Puerto Rico’s first chinaware factory 
the .+,.,qgat Vega Baja” is completely incorrect. 
_,. We should like to make the point 
5 Wa very clear that there is no connection 
. Bure whatsoever between the Iroquois China 
subject of? of Syracuse, N. Y., and Crane China 
One an comp. Of Vega Baja, Puerto Rico. lhe 
Argeiit only contractual arrangement which 
of an oq does exist Is that which permits Crane 
May | ade China Corp. to manufacture Iroquois 
y 4 China. The body formula has been 
th wh given to this Puerto Rican corporation 
on a license basis only, and this is the 
ss OW extent of the connection between us. 
accura STANLEY I’, CAMPION 
‘ital c IROQUOIS CHINA CO., 
fe. § SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Dani 


Resin-Oil-Emulsion Enamel 
B Sirs: 

I have just read with interest your 
Farticle on the subject of ‘“Water-Mix 
| Paints Go to Town” [BW—Feb.14 48, 
§p58|. In that article the following 
statement is made: “High-gloss and 
semigloss types are scheduled for pro- 
duction this (at present resin 
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hat \  iaaas 
oo : emulsion paints are flat finishes only).” 
I wish to call your attention to the 
ae fact that this statement is in error 
ay ry” eh ~ 
i ee because- The Glidden Co. has had a 
Cav! ‘ ’ ° 
aes: resin-oil-emulsion enamel on the market 
eo W > for approximately two years. The name 
‘ . : ’ “ 
vd of this product is Spred Luster, a gloss 
‘ u . . . 
, fe wall finish, and we are definitely pion- 
re. I! ; ag , 
ce wire ee COS iD this field... . 
‘7 Dwicur P. Joyce 
__ IB PRESIDENT, 
LHAUPI 
} THE GLIDDEN CO., 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 
|Game Competition 
Sirs: 
asad I have been interested in reading your 
notice wicle entitled “Comeback of a Game 
ytive paggeee “ a pe 
; King” {BW—Nov.29’47,p36|. The ar- 
Surtact . OS eae nap 
oy ticle is written about our very friendly 
§ 53 competitor, the Milton Bradley Co. 
= You write as follows: From 1860 .. . 
OVE . . . * . 
cl ce until the depression-ridden _ thirties, 
ogi Bradley dominated the game field with 
to the 2° serious competition.” . . . The slight- 
../ est investigation, not only of this com- 
1ation " 
verso PY: but of such a well-known concern 
ERSO ~ ‘ , 
as Selchow & Righter Co. of New York, 
will disclose the complete fallacy of this 
reporting. 
oe Rosert B. M. Barton 
| N. ') I PRESIDENT, 
4] Co. PARKER BROTHERS, INC., 
ey A SALEM, MASS. 
uant. 
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Typical prod- 


i / Y, Wi US, / 
...and more 


No single products picture can tell the whole 
story of Hydrolair performance. These capable 
presses mold plastics, rubber, leather, powders — 
quickly, accurately — do a// kinds of pressure 
work. And Hydrolairs save money all along the 
line—cost, installation, use. 


NO PUMPS - NO MOTORS 


Hydrolairs are full power-operated hydraulic 
presses, yet they have neither motors nor pumps. 
Connect to your regular shop air line—that’s all. 





































30-ton, floor-type Air requirements? Negligible! Just select the pres- 
Eimes Hydrolair, sure you want. They repeat at that pressure until 


shown with elec- 
tric hot plates and ther- 


mostatic control. 
NO FLOOR-LOAD OR FOUNDATION WORRIES 


re-set, 


Here’s new economy for production plants and specialized departments. 
Smail size and light weight permit locating these presses for stream- 
lined efficiency. Bench type to 30-ton capacity; floor type to 50 tons. 
Hot plates and other accessories as needed. Anyone 

can operate the effortless control. Automatic push-but- 2 

ton, time-cycle control optional on 50-ton press. 


PUT YOUR PRESSING PROBLEMS UP TO ELMES 


Hydrolairs—made exclusively by Elmes, to Elmes big- 
press standards—are among today’s best buys. The 30- 
ton press, above, costs only $900.00 f. o. b. Chicago, 
without hot plates. Shipped promptly. Write for Bul- 
letin 1036. Elmes Engineering Works of American Steel 
Foundries, 214 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7. 





Bulletin 


1036 explains 
operation; gives speci- 
fications, dimensions. 








ENGINEERED BY ELMES 


Good Hydraulic Production Equipment Since 1851 
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THE TREND 





A Defect in ERP 


A single, hurried reading of the Marshall Plan bill 
(S. 2202) leads one to believe that a sound vehicle has 
been built to carry the European Recovery Program. It is 
to the credit of Sen. Vandenberg and some of his col- 
leagues that they have vastly improved the Administra- 
tion version of the Marshall Plan legislation. 

However, in a more careful examination of S$ .2202 you 
make a disheartening discovery. The administrative setup 
is wobbly. And the one defective part of the structure is 
at the most critical point-in Europe. Specifically, the 
key man on the European side to deal with ERP admin- 
istration is not really a part of the ERP administration. 
Instead of being a vital cog in the whole machine, he 
doesn’t mesh with the gears at all. He is a super ambassa- 
dor directly representing the President. 

To understand how big a defect this is in the legisla- 
tion, let us take a look first at the whole program. The 
16 Western European nations are trying to lift themselves 
out of the war morass. They have been promised Ameri- 
can aid. That aid is to be provided by an agency that will 
take the money Congress appropriates and spend it for 
the materials Western Europe is asking for. The agency 
is to be headed by an administrator in Washington. 
Theoretically, his responsibility is spread over the entire 
program. An administrative setup under him is provided 
at home and abroad. 

‘The bill as written seems to carry out that general idea. 
But unfortunately one section of the bill does not. It is 
Section 8. Here is what Section 8 provides: 


“There shall be a United States Special Representative 
in Europe who shall . . . be appointed by the President, . . . 
be the chief United States representative to any organiza- 
tion of participating countries which may be established 
by the participating countries to further a joint program 
for European recovery, and shall discharge in Europe such 
additional responsibilities as may be assigned to him with 
the approval of the President in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this Act. He may also be designated as the United 
States representative on the Economic Commission for 
Europe. He shal! keep the Adrninistrator, the Secretary 
of State, the chiefs of the United States diplomatic mis- 
sions, and the chiefs of the special missions . . . currentl 
informed concerning his activities. He shall consult wit 
the chiefs of all such missions, who shall give him such 
cooperation as he may require for the performance of his 
duties under this Act.” 


Now, notice that this man is not a deputy administra- 
tor. He is not responsible to the administrator. He is 
responsible only to the President. He can do whatever 
he pleases in running his part of the show without get- 
ting cracked down by the administrator, for the adminis- 
trator is not his boss. 

Through the lengthly hearings held on the legislation, 
three main points were harped upon constantly. It was 
said emphatically that the ERP setup is autonomous. It 


120 


a 


was said just as emphatically that the ERP setup is busi- 
nesslike. And it was stated just as firmly that it is designed 
to insure the utmost cooperation and integration of 
operations. 

When you study the proposed setup, you wonder how 
any of those points can be made to stick. Is it an autono- 
mous organization when the key man in Europe js 
detached from all the rest? We believe not. Is it busi. 
nesslike to have the No. 1 man in the field in no way tied 
to the No. 1 man in the home office? We think not. 
it going to provide for unity and harmony and confidence 
to have the highest placed man overseas in a position 
where he can deal with the European nations as he and 
he only sees fit? We say not. 


A Good Guide 


Let’s take a lesson from our war experience. War pro- 
duction in the U. S. never became a smooth-flowing 
administrative operation until the Controlled Materials 
Plan was put into effect. 

In the European Recovery Program, a similar operation 
should be used. Overseas, the: deputy administrator 
should weave together the requests of the 16 nations in 
such a way as to produce the best possible results for 
all of Western Europe. When those requests are trans- 
mitted to Washington, the administrator would have 
his staff go over these requests and see how much can 
be supplied, and when. 

That sounds like an autonomous setup, a businesslike 
arrangement, and one that should command cooperation 


‘and confidence. But that will hardly be the result if the 


key man overseas is not a part of the integrated setup. 


Time to Act 


Before it is too late, Congress should make it abun- 
dantly clear that there is no free wheeling ERP official 
overseas. It should definitely provide that he is a deputy 
administrator and a functioning part of the whole admin- 
istrative machine. If, for political and diplomatic reasons, 
it is thought necessary also to have a Presidential personal 
emissary—another Col. House or Harry Hopkins—then 
appoint another man for that purpose. 

Otherwise, the man who becomes the administrator of 
ERP will soon find out that he has an administrative 
mess on his hands. He will have to struggle twice as 
hard to do a job that would be most difficult under the 
best of circumstances. 

When Congress passed the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, Section 11 of that bill was popu- 
larly labeled the “death sentence.” It was the one thing 
that sounded the death knell for utility holding com- 
panies. If Congress passes the Marshall Plan bill as it is 
now written, Section 8 may be called the death sentence 
for European recovery. 
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